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Without Due Authority. 


HE stood at the street corner, looking drearily into. the 

growing fog. 
te A minute or two before, he had been standing behind the 
railings in the park absorbed in an effort, altogether unavailing, 
to save the souls of his fellow-citizens in this metropolis of 
evil. A few yards away, a revolutionary. bricklayer—out “of 
work, and with the strongest private objection to being in it— _ 
had hurled denunciations | at the iniquitous British constitution, 
to the delight of himself and the amusement. of his audience 
and of a couple of placidly-smiling policemen who stood near 
in that impersonal yet protective attitude characteristic of the | 
force. A little farther on, a “‘ lightning artist ” of tender years 
furnished a quiet antidote to gesticulatory anarchy, by the 
reproduction on paper of the ‘* Duke of York’s baby,” toa 
chorus of loyal applause. On the preacher’s other hand, a 
martyr, whose motives his country had ignorantly misunder- 
stood, perhaps not without just occasion, had related with 
some feeling, much abuse of authorities, and more of that 
luckless eighth letter of the alphabet which is the chosen victim 
of eloquence in fustian, the melancholy details of an enforced 
retreat from public life, which, to judge by appearances, he had 
very richly deserved. When the preacher’s audience tired of 
his discourse, they had only to turn their heads to imbibe 
| incipient anarchy and dejected patriotism, or cultivate a healthy 

admiration for juvenile talent and the Reigning House—a 
| combination of conflicting sentiments peculiar to Hyde Park 
l on a Sunday afternoon. 
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The other orators, however, had found compensation for 
their wrongs in the delight of airing them at large. They 
retired from the field of battle hoarse, but triumphant. The: 
preacher’s triumph was a question which he could only regard. 


as much more dubious. In moments of despair which some- 
times fell to his lot, he knew that his congregations merely 
regarded him as an interlude between the denunciations of the 


political bricklayer, and the dismal rhetoric of the ex-thief.. 


But, to do him justice, these moments were few, and far 


between. He had fought a hard battle from a very early age,. 


and defeat had ceased to depress him, save at odd times when 


he was, perhaps, a little colder, hungrier, or sadder than it was. 


his usual fate to be. 


As he stood at the corner a hand was laid on his shoulder,. 


and he turned to find himself face to face with Dr. Jeff. They 
had met before, in slums and by-ways, and each man knew 
enough of the other’s life to respect it. I cannot assert that 


Jeff is the little doctor’s real name, and perhaps he has a. 


history, or a mystery, or both—a skeleton which he hides in 
the cupboard at his shabby lodgings, with the stale bread and 
highly unprofessional cheese which that receptacle contains— 
but I am sure that there is no kinder soul in all London, 


despite his snarls, his sarcasms, and the inexpressibly 


unorthodox opinions which he scatters broadcast in his way. 


All men have their hypocrisies, and he has his. It is his. 
delight to shock people, to pose as something very little: 


better than the arch-fiend himself. I have seen him succeed 
admirably in his deception—with strangers. Those who know 
the good little man, know also that he would not willingly 
bruise a butterfly’s wing, nor offend the dirtiest and most 


melodious tabby that serenades his hard-earned slumbers.. 


Even now, as the preacher turned his white face and tired 


eyes upon him and forced a smile, there was a charitable: 


scheme brewing in Jeff’s mind. 
‘*‘ Finished spouting ?”’ he asked, gruffly. ‘‘ Walk my way, 
will you? Abominable weather !” 


He spoke with a savage air, as though the weather and he 


were on terms of violent hostility. Jeff's manner generally 
suggested the feud-brief, and stiletto, and other paraphernalia 
of medizval murder. 
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They walked for some time in silence, during which the 
doctor eyed his companion with a bloodthirsty expression of 
countenance. 

** Better give it up,” he said at last. ‘‘ Wearing yourself 
out for nothing! All bosh!’ 

‘Ts it?”’ asked the preacher, half-sadly. ‘‘ Sometimes I—- 
I almost wish my profession allowed me to think so too,. 
doctor. But it doesn’t.” 

“Hang your profession!’ jerked out Jeff. ‘‘ You’re not a 
parson?” 

“Re.” 

‘“* Ever been one ?”’ 

“No.” 

“‘ Then, why in the name of common sense don’t you go and 
earn some money? My good fellow, you’re . 

He stopped awkwardly, with a queer glance at the preacher’s. 
thin face and shabby clothes. 

‘“* What’s the good of preaching?” he went on, changing his. 
sentence. ‘‘ The world went very well for a great many 
centuries before you were born; it'll go very well for many 
more after you’re buried. Let it go!” 

The preacher’s deep eyes flashed. 

**T’ll never do that,’ he said, quietly. 

They had walked a considerable way, and Jeff looked up- 
with a well-assumed start of surprise. 

‘“‘ Hanged if this isn’t my place! Never meant to bring you. 
all this way. Come in and rest.” 

The preacher hesitated; but he did not wish to give offence, 
and finally they tramped up the. narrow stairs to Jeffs. 
sanctum—a little sitting-room with hideous cheap furniture, 
a flaring paper, and a table littered with books. It was all 
very cheerless, very dingy ; but Jeff waved his guest to a chair 
with a certain dignity foreign to his usual manner—a survival, 
perhaps, of other ways of life, and of other visitants than 
street-preachers. After all, it is the man who makes his 
surroundings. A parvenu can be vulgar in a palace; our little 
doctor, despite his bluster, might have been a prince in 
disguise. 

So the preacher thought as he sat down in the arm-chair— 
black, horse-hair covered, and deficient in the matter of 
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springs—and glanced round the room at the well-worn books, 
at the oil-stove, which smelt abominably, at the cupboard, 
where the skeleton clattered its empty jaws among dry crusts 
and ancient cheese. 

**Not much of a place, is it?” said Jeff. ‘‘ We’ve known 
better, both of us. But it does—anything does. Excuse me, 
but I want my supper. Do you mind my getting it? Coin 
don’t run to many courses. But perhaps you'll help me? 
Hate solitary meals—always did ; bad for the digestion. Pah! 
how that infernal thing does smell, to be sure! ”’ 

Of course the preacher saw through the device, and its 
clumsy, kindly delicacy touched him as few things had done 
of late. He murmured some commonplace reply, and 
proceeded to take a tender interest in the retrimming of the 
stove. I fancy there were tears in his tired eyes as he fumbled 
with the matches, and that he blessed Jeff’s grumpy hospitality 
with a fervour which would have agreeably astonished the 
doctor, who had received so little gratitude in his time that he 
had outgrown the usual habit of expecting it. 

He did not look at his guest as he hunted in the cupboard 
and brought out such modest provision as it contained; and 
presently the preacher rose, and began to set the table ready 
in silence. As he lifted one of the books, something on its 
faded cover caught his eye. On the brown leather was 
stamped a coat of arms, almost indistinguishable by reason 
of its antiquity. Jeff saw the glance directed towards him, 
took the book from his companion’s hand, and flung it 
roughly into a corner. 

**Somebody’s aristocratic vulgarity,” he said, shortly. 
“* What do they want to scatter their stupid quarterings 
about for? I picked it up second-hand.” 

The preacher went on silently with his task. He was quite 
aware that the book had not been picked up second-hand, but 
he did not even look as if he doubted Jeff's statement. Only, 
I think the skeleton sidled a little closer to the cupboard door. 
it is a thing which all skeletons will do at times. 

The two men sat down at the table and began their supper. 
They did not talk much at first; but presently Jeff pushed 
back his chair and glanced across at the preacher. 

** I told you a lie just now,” he said. 
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The preacher looked up, and the two men’s eyes met. 

‘*I know you did,” he answered, simply. 

*““T thought you didn’t know. Rather pride myself on 
telling a lie neatly. Learnt it at school—about the only thing 
I did learn there. Ah, now I’ve shocked you.” 

‘**No,” answered the other, sadly. ‘“‘I—I am not easily 
shocked.” 

‘“* New sort of saint, eh? Well, we've had about enough of 
the old.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then Jeff said: 

‘* How did you know?” 

‘* By the way you flung the book.” 

““Ah! I saw you looking at the old shield, and it hurt. 
Odd how small things do hurt sometimes. Perhaps you know 
that, too?” 

**T know it very well,” murmured the preacher, with his. 
eyes cast down. 

“Thought you did,” said Jeff, with a little smile which had 
a touch of irony in it. 

The little doctor could never be quite serious—his retro- 
spective melancholy had a dash of amusement in it. He had 
grown used to the idea of himself and the rest of humanity 
squirming beneath the dissecting knife of malignant destiny. 

‘‘ Been preaching long about here ?” he went on. 

The preacher looked up, half-nervously. 

**No. Why do you ask?” 

‘Not staying long, are you?” 

“No,” said the preacher, with a quiet sound in his voice. 
“No, I think I shall not stay very long.” 

Jeff sprang to his feet, and then sat down again. He looked 
hard at the man’s white face, and it looked baek at him. 
There was no fear in it, and the sad eyes met his steadily. 

** You—you must go away,” said Jeff. 

The preacher smiled a little. 

‘* Yes—where—to the south of France? My dear doctor, 
that’s not for me—at least, not now. Once”—he stopped, 
and his eyes grew dreamy. ‘‘ Not now,” hesaid again. 

Jeff did not speak at once. 

‘* You must leave London, then.”’ 

“It is hardly worth while.” 
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**You’re a fool, and an enthusiast,” said Jeff, roughly, yet with 
a sharp catch in his voice, ‘‘ but you’re good stuff. I’ve seen 
you when—man, you’re killing yourself!” 

The preacher never winced. The smile still lingered on his 
lips, though they were set tight. 

‘IT can’t run away, doctor,” he replied. ‘I never did that, 
and I can’t do it now.” 

“You weren’t meant for this work—do you think I have no 
eyes? Write to your people, and tell them——” 

*‘T have no people,” answered the preacher, and his face 
was very stern. 

Jeff tilted his chair, waiting. It came at last. The 
preacher caught his eye, and hesitated for a moment. 

**T told you a lie, then,” he said. 

**Go on.” 

‘* They threw me over. My father is a clergyman. I was 
to have gone into the Church. I wanted to—you don’t know 
how much! But I could not accept everything they told me. 
I suppose I was unorthodox——” 

He stopped. Jeff nodded mute encouragement. 

‘* They rejected me,’’ said the preacher, slowly. 

*“‘ Because you were honest. Yes. And this was——’’ 

‘** The only other way.” 

**You are a priest, all the same,” said Jeff, through his 
teeth. 

The preacher stood up. 

** Without due authority,’”’ he answered, as he held out his 
hand. 

** Authority,” said the little doctor, waspishly, “is not 
always given to the right man—nor by the right man.” 

But the preacher went away silently. He was not one of 
those who speak evil of authorities. 


* * * * * 


- It was a month or two later, and London was in the grip of 
black, bitter frost. In a doorway in one of the slums, behind 
the “‘Salamander”’ music-hall, Jeff, haggard and anxious, 
stood looking at the preacher with something like despair in 

his face. 
** 1’m stone-broke,” he said, “‘ and the girl must have nourish- 
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‘ment, or she’ll die. There’s no time to apply to anyone. 
‘Good God! what are we to do?” 

He stamped desperately on the floor, and then remembered 
‘his patient and stopped. The preacher did not stamp. 

“T’ll get you some money,” he said. “I think I can. 
‘Yes ”’—he shivered a little in the cold draught—* I’m sure 
I can.” 

“In anhour?” 

*“ Within an hour. I'll go now.” 

‘* You’rea brick,” said Jeff, as he turned on his heel: Then 
the professional element in him asserted itself. ‘‘ Have some- 
thing to eat before you come out into this cold again, mind,” 
he commanded. 

The preacher nodded, and went away with a dreary smile 
on his face. Perhaps there was a hidden irony in the situation 
which he alone could perceive, for he smiled more than once 
as he hurried through the darkening streets to the house 
where he had harbourage. Once, as he passed a lighted 
church where the choir was practicing for the morrow, and 
his eyes fell on the notice-board, the smile very nearly became 
a laugh. Yet there was nothing laughable in sight. The 
notice-board merely bore the sufficiently sober information 
that the Rev. John Allingham Taylor would preach next day 
in that church. 

The preacher hurried on, and climbed to his rooms with a 
white face and fluttering breath. Arrived there, he sat down 
on a broken chair and panted. The room was almost as bare 
as those cells wherein the hermits dwelt of old. All the little 
personal possessions which had adorned it once had vanished 
in that dreadful winter. All the little money which had been 
paid to the preacher by the family which had discarded him 
was gone. The only two things which remained were a large 
and handsomely-bound Bible, lying on the foot of the bed, and 
a little ivory crucifix hanging against the bare wall. The 
preacher’s eye fell on these, and he sighed. Then he got up 
resolutely, took down the crucifix, and opened the Bible. 
On the fly-leaf was an inscription. He tore the page carefully 
out, and slipped it into the breast-pocket of his thin coat. 
Then he took up the Bible and crucifix, and went out. 

Not an hour later, Jeff, in a wretched attic, bent over a 
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shrunken figure and forced brandy between its lips. At the 
further end of the room, two children—small, starved, wolfish- 
eyed—sat over the remnants of a meal like wild beasts over a 
bone. Presently the little doctor gave a muttered exclamation: 
of relief. The children glanced up, and then returned raven-- 
ously to their food. Their mother’s eyes opened for a moment 
upon Jeff’s face, and she whispered a word of thanks. And well 
she might, for he had dragged her out of the jaws of death ! 

Meanwhile the preacher plodded wearily back again to the: 
shelter of the four bare walls he called home. He did not 
hurry, this time. Very slowly he climbed the creaking stairs, 
and almost staggered into the room. It was growing dark,. 
and the cold was intense. The preacher sat down, and his. 
eyes involuntarily sought the nail where the little crucifix had 
hung. Involuntarily, too, his hand drew out the page which 
he had torn from the Bible. He bent over it and read the 
inscription—was it the twilight which made the letters dance 
and sway? . . . . It was very cold, and the darkness. 
seemed to come closer every moment. Perhaps it was only 
his weakness that made it seem so dark and freezing. He 
thought of Jeff and his work with a curious gladness that shut 
out the falling night. Then a great weariness seized him, 
and he rose and tried to cross the room. The darkness was. 
whirling round him now, and he fell on his knees beside 
the bed. 


* * * * * 


Jeff, coming in late that night to tell him of his success, 
found him there kneeling beneath the nail where the crucifix. 
had hung. He did not answer when the little doctor called 
to him, and a lighted match revealed the fact that he had 
slipped from a world which had rejected him as a man of no: 
account. The bare room told a silent story that brought tears. 
into Jeff's eyes. 

And in the dead preacher’s hand was a piece of crumpled 
paper, upon which was written “ John Allingham Taylor,” and 
a date—that was all. 


* * * * * 


In a certain church on the following morning, the Rev. Johm 
Allingham Taylor preached, to the great edification of his 
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audience and himself. It was a charity sermon, and it is- 
popularly supposed to have been the finest thing which that 
congregation had sat out for some time. 

But Jeff, who occasionally attended that assembly, rose in 
the middle of the discourse, and went out with a heart full 
of bitterness. Those studied periods did not edify him. He 
remembered a finer sermon—and its text was a man’s life. 
It was that of the priest who had preached without due: 
authority. 


NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 











bow Constantinople Fell. 


From “La téte de la Suitane”’ of M. Francois Coppee. 


Sultan Mahmoud, son of great Murad, 
Waking or sleeping, hungered in his soul 
For one thing only, for Byzantium. 
Sometimes, reclining in his light caique, 
Oar’d on the tide by twenty stalwart slaves, 
With brooding heart he heard across the wave 
Byzantium’s busy hum, and saw afar— 
And chafed to see so far—Byzantium’s domes 
Hang mirrored in the azure Bosphorus. 
The thought tormented him as the gadfly’s sting 
Torments the courser. 

Well the Sultan knew 

His need of soldiers, and he lavished gold 
Upon his janissaries; but long peace 
Had wasted all their valour, and their greed 
No gifts of gold could ever quench; but loud 
And louder rose the clamour, ‘‘ Give, give, give!” 


Wise was Mahmoud and knew the ways of men: 
One day, with deep intention, wearying 
Of all their venal cries, he raised his hand, 
He smote the aga of the janissaries 
Full on the mouth; and straight withdrew himself 
To Broussa, to the depths of his hareem. 


Then swift to anger was the soldiery ; 
Soon mutiny, with sibilant hiss and hoot, 
Roared like a sea around the ancient pile 
That towered aloft, dumb, blind, and terrible. 
Before those walls, whereon the burning sun 
Rained his strong shafts, the rebel soldiers thronged 
‘To fume and rave in stormy discontent. 
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Quickfoot the rumour flew—Mahmoud, their lord, 
That put such scorn upon them, far within, 

Deep in the shady coolness of a bower 

Where scarce at noon a sunbeam glimmered, lay 
Lolling on cushions, an effeminate wretch, 
Drugged by a philtre. Yes, ’twas said, a girl, 

A blue-eye’d slave-girl, from Epirus bought, 

Had triumphed over all his old desires 

Of battle and of conquest. He, Khalif, 

Murad’s successor, careless of his fame, 

Would henceforth live for nothing but delight 

‘Of sensual ease, and, her guitar in hand, 

Trill Persian love-songs. As the great sea-tide 
Swells to the flood, so swelled their rebel wrath. 
“Shame on the lecherous dastard! Shame, shame, shame!” 
Their angry murmurs rise-on every side 

Like the loud buzzing of the summer flies. 

The largesse, late demanded, now no more 

Is in their thoughts. ‘Blood, give us blood!” they cry; 
““We want red war and battle. Othman’s sword 
Has rusted in the scabbard. Does he think 

To fatten us on vice and flesh for nought ? 

Three farthings daily would be pay enough, 

Had we a chief that dared to draw the sword 
And not the slave of woman’s wanton eyes. 

Let him come out, for we must speak with him. 
By Allah! must we; nor will we attend 

His leisure for our answer. Ho, the gate! 

Open there, open! ere we burst it in! 

We are no dogs, that one should cry ‘Begone!’ 
The Sultan! Ho, the Sultan! Have him forth!” 


Thus with clenchéd hand and mutinous shout they rave 
Nevertheless that massive golden-studded door 
Within its Moorish arch remains fast shut, 
And still fast shut stands that seraglio. 


At last Khalil Pasha, the grand vizier, 
The Sultan’s well-belovéd, who alone 
Of all the courtiers durst approach the door 
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Of that hareem and call his master’s name, 
Knocks without cease and will not be denied. 


He entered in. Within the secret bower 
The heavy air was faint with rich perfumes 
Distilled from golden censers. On a couch 
Mahmoud lay stretched at ease. His turban’s folds 
Gleamed with rare jewels, and his wanton hand 
With nerveless fingers idly wandering drew 
Voluptuous music from his favourite’s lute: 
While she, heart’s queen of Islam’s puissant lord— 
Fair cause of Islam’s petulant mutiny— 
Lay at his feet upon a lion’s hide, 
With scarce a veil to screen her ivory limbs 
Except the masses of her raven hair. 
With deep obeisance and submissive hand 
Khalil awaited grace vouchsafed of speech. 


*‘ What would my faithful vizier?” said the King. 
**Tll-chosen is the hour to come unbid 
And trouble me in this my privacy— 
For my Sultana’s eyes are wondrous fair, 
And I was telling o’er her matchless charms 
In verses Hafiz’ self need not disdain.” 


‘‘ By Allah, noble son of great Murad,” 
Answered Khalil, “‘ worse chosen is the hour 
For amorous dalliance and for poesy. 

Thy rebel troops will burst thy palace gates! 
Still them, O master, with thy conquering eye. 
Show thyself. By thy presence call them back 
To duty and obedience. Seeing thee 

They will bethink them of their homage due. 
Prove thyself master, now—or be undone.” 


Gravely the old man spoke, but all the while 
Mahmoud, scarce heeding, smiled upon his slave, 
Who, with a shyness that did but enhance 
Her beauty, hid herself behind her lord, 
Clasping her arms about him, wild affright 
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Dilating eyes blue as the violets are, 

Her soft throat pressed, regardless of the smart, 
Against his caftan’s rough embroidery 

Crusted with rubies upon cloth of gold. 


Answered Mahmoud: ‘I know the love, the faith, 
Of all my veteran warriors true as steel. 
The flock will follow as their shepherd leads. 
My moody hour was on me—that was all. 
They would behold their Sultan—that is well.” 
Then beckoning to the Nubian chamberlain— 
To Djem, who tastes each dish before his lord, 
Who licks the very floor whereon he spreads 
His lord’s prayer-carpet, gently he unwound 
‘With all a lover’s amorous tenderness 
Her arms around him lovingly entwined, 
And two words whispered ‘in the negro’s ear. 
Then, followed by his grey-bearded vizier, 
With stern and gloomy majesty that seemed 
Too proud even to hear those echoing shouts, 
‘Straight to the danger’s front he passed adown 
The porphyry stair, whose stone-wrought balustrade 
Was writhed about with dragons, confident 
In his great self and all-sufficing word. 


A roar of voices! So the heavy gate 
Has turned upon its hinges and displays, 
Resplendent in the sunset’s misty gold, 
Fezzes and turbans surging in the square, 
A sea of colour. Mahmoud stood erect, 
The archway’s shadow framed his jewelled form, 
On him ten thousand flashing eyes were fixed, 
And myriad voices joined in one acclaim. 
Full cautiously Khalil, the old vizier, 
Followed his master; then the chamberlain, 
Coming a little after, took his place 
Behind them gloomily, and in his hand 
‘Was something hidden in a leathern sack. 


Three paces to the front the Sultan strode 
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And stood upon the threshold, looking round 
On the base herd that roared and seethed below,,. 
With such disdain that straight that human tide 
Ebbed backward. Curt and terrible his voice: 

*“ What would ye?” 


At his word the mutineers. 


Felt all their high-flown insolence fade away— 
Dead silence fell upon them for a space. 

Again, his voice now vibrating with wrath: 
** What would ye?” asks the padishah. 

At length 

A veteran soldier, tried in many a fight, 
Bearing three poniards girded in his sash, 
Trained in the wars of Sultan Bajazet, 
Stepped from among the foremost of the crowd, 
And came anigh the Sultan where he stood, 
And lifting up his face, seamed with old scars, 
‘* Commander of the faithful,” he began ; 
‘‘Head of Islam, both body and soul to thee 
We all belong for ever. We demand 
Nothing; our wages are enough; we seek 
Nought but to win thee glory by our death. 
Suffer the oldest of thy father’s guard, 
Who under him, not without honour, fought 
Iskander-beg, Hunyadi, and Drakil, 
To speak the truth in all sincerity. 
Commander of the faithful, thou art loved, 
Thou art revered; and if thou seest here 
All these thy people swept by passion’s gust, 
’Tis but because they hear that thou art sunk 
In wantonness and soft effeminacy, 
Slave to a girl. Oh, prove to us, my lord, 
This rumour but a slander. Mount thy steed ; 
Put on thy warrior harness once again. 
Thy falcons know their quarry. Show it them 
In Greece or in Albania. Cast them off, 


And they shail stoop and bring thee back the prey. 


And here speak I for thy janissaries, 
As true as I am Muslim and Hadgee.” 
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‘‘ But for those scars of thine,’’ exclaimed Mahmoud, 
‘‘ But for those scars of honour, this my hand 
Had spilled thy blood. So, then, this credulous herd 
Could think that Murad’s son might sink so low 
And let a fancy turn him from his goal. 
O fickle mob, to dream a woman’s kiss 
Could sap the courage of this dauntless heart. 
Nay, ye, my janissaries, believed it too! 
Ay, ye believed it! Fools are ye, and blind. 
Brawlers ye are, not soldiers. Ye believed 
The lion fettered in a flower-twined band. 
Good! Ye shall see the mark his talons leave. 
Ye dare accuse me, Sultan, Khalif, 
Me, upon earth the visible image of God! 
Ye sons of dogs, take my reply—Behold !” 

He spoke in clarion tones, and as he ceased 
He plunged his hand—the white hand of a king— 
Into the sack of leather offered him 
By Djem, the eunuch, kneeling. Then he drew 
Suddenly, and brandished at the staring crowd, 
A bloody head just severed from the trunk. 
It was the violet-eye’d Sultana’s head, 
Which, in his foul, abominable sack, 
The obedient eunuch brought to him still warm. 
Cut to the neck-bone from the throat across, 
Below the masses of the raven hair, 
Blood-soaked where toyed a little while ago 
Mahmoud’s soft hand—the white hand of a king— 
That dreadful head, still seeming half-alive, 
Eyes staring wide with fear, lips parted pale, 
Dangled in his firm grasp. He held it up, 
And hideous drops spotted the marble’s white ; 
And for a moment’s space the crowd, struck dumb,, 
Stared back at that foul trophy which distilled 
Unceasingly great gouts of crimson blood. 


Sudden the sun, slow sinking in the west, 
Who from of old beholds the crimes of men, 
Flushed to a blood-red crimson in his turn ; 
Red murder’s red reflection lighted up 
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‘The weltering waters and the wave-worn shore— 
His orb seemed like a vision weeping blood ; 
And straightway, all that vast horizon round, 
The circling ring of forest-covered hills, 

The sea-port bristling with a thousand masts, 
The minarets whence at eve the praise of God 
Resounds, the cupolas of the massive mosques, 
The markets and the quarters of the town 
Where sounds the hum of toil, the Sultan’s self 
Before the door of his seraglio, 

The horsehair ensign streaming on the wind, 
The crowd, the sky, the sea, were all one red, 
Presaging hideously the seas of blood 

Mahmoud the Second was about to shed. 


Small heed of that dread symbol took the herd 
Of miserable dastards. With a shout 
Of wild enthusiasm and savage love 
They cheered the prince who played the headman’s part, 
Tickling their mood with such a spectacle. 
With shouts of ‘‘ Allah” and the Prophet’s name 
The soldiers grovelled at their Sultan’s feet, 
Kissing with rapturous lips his caftan’s hem, 
And fixing eyes of transport on his face. 


But when in scorn he would withdraw himself 
From the caresses of the ruffian horde, 
As one who flings his hounds their carrion raw 
To mouth and rend, so Mahmoud flung the head 
Far in the midst of that infatuate crowd, 
Which took it with a yell of horrid joy. 


Well-pleased then turned Mahmoud to his vizier, 
And pointing with a gesture to the mob 

Whom his all-powerful presence and his crime 

Had roused to frenzy: ‘‘ Now,” said he, “’tis mine! 
Now will those dogs storm me Byzantium.” 


R. B. TOWNSHEND. 





Werelle: a Tale of an Hustral Maid. 


By G. FirtH SCOTT. 


CHAPTER III. 


in the little township of Mulga there is not very much to 
strike a casual visitor. As one approaches it from the railway 
which runs past it some seven miles distant, suggestions of 
settlement are not numerous beyond the weather-worn, three- 
rail fences along the road-side, which evince the fact that 
the road-way is really a chain wide in the survey maps, despite 
the fact that growing timber, many years beyond the sapling 
stage, stands between the cart-track and the fences on either 
side. Suddenly the fences turn at right angles and vanish 
away into the bush, but the track goes on and the trees grow 
and flourish so closely that stray boughs reach across it and 
make the occupants of passing drays “‘ duck’ their heads or lift 
the branches of leaves and twigs as they go along. But there 
is not much traffic of any kind, and the ruts across and down 
the tracks which the rain cuts from time to time, and the 
boughs and limbs of trees that are blown off and fall athwart 
it, are not such inconveniences as one used to paved and 
wood-blocked thoroughfares might imagine. 

One is in the heart of the township before it is realised, and 
out of it the other side without knowing that it has been 
reached, unless careful observation is used. The railway 
passing it by, some seven miles away, has left it out in the 
cold, and the example set by the great civilising agent of the 
Australias has had a deeper effect upon the citizens of Mulga 
than they are aware. 

As originally laid out, the town lots clustered about the main 
highway; but in course of time stray teams and bullock drays 
struck a short cut, as bush ideas go, and a winding track had 
gradually taken the place of the mathematically straight lines 
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of the surveyor’s plan. It was more suitable for working the 
bullocks, and enabled teams to camp for the night without 
blocking up the road—only, wherever a camp came to be 
started was a place used by team after team, until the bush 
around grew scantier on that side of the road, and the road 
took to itself another kink. As the railroad traveller had to 
branch off from the line to get on to the Mulga road, so he 
had also to branch off the Mulga road to get to Mulga. Even 
when he did get there, he would be uncertain of his locality 
unless he had been there before, and new arrivals frequently 
passed by the straggling building that stood just off the road,. 
in entire ignorance that it was the State School, the Post 
Office, the local Registry Office, and the Court House. In 
the vicinity, when one learned where to look for them, 
were other edifices that made up the township; the homes of 
the officials connected with the Government institutions, little 
neat cottages with small allotments round each ; the store at 
which the’ inhabitants of the district bought everything in the 
way of merchandise—hard, soft, or fancy—that they required ; 
the ‘‘pub.,” where the occasional traveller obtained lodging 
for himself and a feed for his horse if he elected to sleep. 
under a roof instead of having a camp out, and where, now 
and again, those who, in populating the surrounding district, 
formed a portion of the nation’s backbone, varied their 
existence by what was locally known as “ going on the bust.” 
The majority of the community were small farmers— 
cockatoos, in the language of the bush—men, or the sons of 
men, who had taken up homestead selections on the old Mulga 
run when it was first thrown open by resumption, and when 
the railway was mooted and rumour ran it right through the 
centre of the surveyed township. 

The land was good on that part of the run which was open: 
to selection; the rest lay idle until the original holder of the- 
run obtained it on a long lease to work along with his. 
freehold. The selectors, as is the way with them, came on to 
the ground full of energy and enthusiasm at the prospect of 
the railway soon coming and more than doubling the value of 
their properties. They set to work with a will, and the bush 
went down before their axes, and fenced paddocks, weather- 
board huts, and all the other miscellaneous improvements of 
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Australian settlements, appeared instead. An enterprising 
selector set up a saw-mill and paid off his land with the sale: 
of the sawn timber to his fellow cockies; and while his cash 
account rose that of the publican sank, for everyone was too 
busy getting things fixed up before the railway came along to 
think of going on the bust. 

The Lands Department inspector, when he came at the 
end of the year to inspect the improvements, sent in a report 
that made Mulga, for the time, a shining light in the selection 
world, and set a record for it, that has never yet been lowered, 
of having worked off half the improvement conditions in less. 
than twelve months. It was going to be a great and thriving 
centre, and, in the place where note is taken of such matters,. 
everybody talked Mulga. The Government showed its appre- 
ciation of such unwonted energy by at once establishing a 
post office, with the accessories of money order and savings. 
bank offices, at the place, and granting it a State school of its. 
own as well. Then a police constable was stationed there, 
and a court house erected in which the leading citizens of the 
district, whose political services warranted their being gazetted 
Justices of the Peace, met and dealt with such grievous 
breaches of the law as are likely to occur in peaceful agricul- 
tural settlements. 

With so much added splendour, the future seemed more: 
than bright, and old Ben Hammond, who had held Mulga 
since the very early days, began to view his neighbour 
cockatoos with less distrust now that they were sending the 
district ahead and enhancing the market value of his freehold. 
When the railway came he intended to sell out and fulfil the: 
dream of all old-country people who had come out in their 
youth and grown old in the colonies, by taking a trip home. 

There was an air of exultant progress about the place in 
those days, and even the possibility of Mulga becoming the 
capital of the future federation of the Australias would not 
have been too remote to be entertained had it been put 
forward. But it was only the pride that cometh before a fall. 

A general election supervened before the Act authorising 
the construction of the railway which was to come and take 
in Mulga in its route, had passed the Legislature. Full of its. 
own importance, the little community—which had hitherto. 
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been but a speck in the vast bush constituency that returned a 
single member to the Assembly—sought to have a member of 
its own. The Government promised compliance—as govern- 
ments always do—after the election; and, to a man, those who 
had the right to vote gave their support to the candidate who 
was on the Government side. But he was defeated; so was 
the Government. 

When the new authority was constituted, it was found to 
consist of men who knew not Mulga; and when the railway 
came to be approved, it was found that the route had left 
Mulga seven miles in the cold, and passed that much nearer 
the property of the district’s member, for whom Mulga had 
not voted in the days of election, although he was a squatter 
whose run joined old Ben Hammond’s in the pre-selection 
days. His fences they were that followed the road from the 
railway towards the township, and which vanished away into 
the bush on either side after a mile or so. 

First anger, then discontent, and, lastly, apathy, settled 
upon the once-flourishing settlement ; and, as the saw-miller’s 
returns fell off, those of the publican went up, and a different 
tale was told by the Lands Department inspector when next 
he came to inspect. Some men sold out, others forfeited; and 
a few who had families and more “ grit” than the majority 
stuck to their land, and in a quiet, peaceful, frugal, and withal 
contented way, kept themselves and their land busy, and 
enjoyed a mild prosperity which, if it did not cloy with 
excessive luxury, knew nothing of want or poverty. 

With the exodus of many of the settlers the duties of the 
Government officials proportionately fell off, until one person 
only was required to keep the school, run the post office, 
attend to the registry office, and prepare the court lists. The 
constable remained as a warning against cattle-duffing and 
sheep-stealing, which the member for the district feared might 
occur were no legally-empowered restraint present. The duties 
of the other offices were too many to give to the man who 
might have to be away for weeks at a time hunting down a 
missing bullock, or rounding-up impoundable stock; so, when 
the former occupants of place and power were transferred, 
a single official was sent in their stead. Mulga accepted her 
with some doubt at first, because it was rumoured that the 
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member for the district had been instrumental in obtaining the 
appointment for her; but when it became known that she was 
a lonely woman, with a bright little boy dependent on her, and 
when the children, coming home from the school, babbled of 
her and her tender sweetness and kindly ways, the hearts that 
were hardened unjustly began to soften. A little familiarity 
with her did the rest; and whatever else the change of the 
railway route did for the place, one thing was generally 
admitted as a resultant blessing—and that was the advent 
amongst the settlers of such a person as Mrs. Smith, post- 
mistress, school-teacher, and district registrar. 

She had a soft, winning disposition, fu'l of that sympathy 
that does not waste itself in gushing commiseration, but, 
acting with a quiet reserve, does little deeds'that tell upon the 
love instinct and bring out responses in the form of trust and 
confidence, and thereby affection. She was not particularly 
youthful, and from the age of her only child it was surmised 
amongst the gossips that she must have married well on in 
years. Later, when familiarity had sprung up between her 
and the other feminine members of the community, it all 
leaked out—as things will leak out, be they what they may, 
when woman meets woman, drinks tea, and talks. 

Mrs. Smith had something of a romance in her life—a 
romance that made her look older than she really was, and 
which, softening away the edges of her nature, had made her 
the kind, sympathetic soul she was. It was mostly all plain 
sailing in the lives of her companions. Those who were 
natives had been born on selections, and had grown up in all 
the untrammelled freedom of bush life till they arrived at a 
period when men became different in their eyes from what they 
had been before; when a steady glance and a kindly smile 
from a bearded stranger roused an inclination to colour and 
run away; and when one man who before had simply been an 
ordinary, everyday, trousered creature became a hero amongst 
his fellows—handsomer, braver, cleverer than they. Thence, 
by a misty, half-dreamy pathway, they had wandered, and 
seeming slept, to wake with the cares of a household on 
their shoulders, and responsibilities of maternity before them. 
Those whose native land was across the seas could look back 
to a youth of restricted toil, broken by a happy gleam of 
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freedom and resolution when they had snapped off the old 
associations and turned their faces to the south—whence came 
the dreams of gold, marriage, and happiness. The dreams 
had not, perhaps, been altogether realised. New - made 
millionaires did not seek their favours. But there was plenty 
of room for honest toil, and plenty of honest hearts willing 
to join them in the battle of life; and when the years rolled 
on and the vista of the past could be glanced over, rarely did 
one feel disposed to question the wisdom of the choice made 
at any period of their lives. There might not be much 
romance in it; there might be only a steady round of mundane 
existence—but it might have been worse. Still, it did not 
overcome the innate feminine reverence for the romantic, 
for all that; nor did the facts that they gleaned about 
Mrs. Smith’s earlier life diminish their admiration and covert 
jealousy for her. 

There had been a time, they learned, when a life of patient 

toil was relieved by a mutual interchange of ideas upon 
subjects higher than the common run of humanity care to 
touch, and, as the companionship so formed grew on in years, 
there came into the heart of one of the two persons concerned 
a restful trust in the other. In unspoken messages she had 
announced it, and by the same media she had received the 
answering announcement, coupled with instructions for her 
to wait. And she had waited—waited while the glorying 
-warmth of fortune had fallen upon her idol and gilded 
it, perhaps too richly for her, and too richly for itself. 
Anyway, the companion of her ideas, the comrade of her 
infrequent leisure, stepped in one day from poverty to 
wealth, and from a simple, kindly, trusted friend to a 
restless, selfish, ambitious man. They had parted—her 
unspoken messages pouring out from her in spite of her 
efforts at control, and going out and coming back unnoticed, 
unanswered, unheeded. 

Rumour did the rest; and the heart that had been given so 
sweetly ached and fainted with the bruises it daily received, 
until all that was capable of saving the fragmentary wreck of 
it was disappearance from the scene of its dreamings, and the 
seeking of a fresh existence where the memory of the past 
would at least be left in peace. Death once beckoned, but 
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the heart wanted something more than the void it promised. 
To die was not to escape from sorrow; to live and conquer it 
was a longer journey, but a surer route. In the new sphere 
the past slept—save for her own recalling and the news of 
her comrade’s marriage—till another came and asked for that 
which she had given unasked many years before. He told his 
tale: a broken heart in youth through the uttered scorn of 
a loveless tongue, a blank of years when good or bad 
had merged and become one or none, and an awakening to 
past folly and the possibilities of future retribution, the 
awakening and the possibilities springing simultaneously from 
the one cause, and that, the hearer of his tale. She, too, 
had spoken of her past—of the one who had won but did not 
claim, and the weight of the subsequent years. Then she 
mentioned his name, and her listener started and claimed that 
fate had been at work; for the name of the man she had 
mentioned was the name of the man who had caused his grief 
in the days of his shattered youth. So the lonely maiden took 
upon herself the title of wife. But in a few short years she 
was alone once more. The member for the district, a distant 
cousin of her husband’s, had obtained for her the Mulga 
offices as a place that she desired in which to rear her one 
treasure—her only child, Dick—and spend the rest of her life 
away from the world in peace and security. 

All that was ancient history in Mulga, and was revived now 
and spoken of in every house; for Mrs. Smith was going away. 
It was over twenty years since she had first come there, 
and many a sturdy young bushman and budding damsel 
remembered her as one of the most prominent of local land- 
marks as long as they could remember anything. She had 
taught most of them at school, had nursed many of them and 
doctored them, too, in their simple ailments, and to their 
fathers and their mothers she had always been the 
light of the district. And now she was going away to, 
perchance, end her days in Sydney, where Dick—clever, 
knowing Dick—had gone to make a home for her, leaving 
the freedom of the bush, ‘scorning the counsel of his 
meighbours and his friends by writing for the papers 
and spending in the close, confined city the years which 
would, in their simple minds, have been twice as long and 
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twice as happy fin the bush. True, Dick had always beem 
different from other boys, and even his mother had sighed 
wistfully when speaking of him to her friends. He was so: 
quick at learning that she had soon reached the limit of all she 
had to teach him. Then he had made her proud and happy, 
and yet doubtfully uncertain for his future, by winning a 
grammar school scholarship, and passing from her own direct 
personal care and the narrow little world of Mulga to the 
control of school-teachers and the greater sphere of Sydney. 

Not altogether had he passed from her care ; for each week, 
with the regularity of the sun, there came a long letter from 
the boy, written little by little every day, so that by the time 
it was ready for the post it was a complete record of the 
week’s thoughts and deeds, and showed his heart to his 
mother clearer, in fact, than if she had been by his side. And 
in response she wrote, not with such exact punctuality, but 
often and lengthily ; and by means of these letters there had 
grown up a confidence between mother and son such as would 
have been impossible otherwise. He was too honest to 
suppress things from his diary, and she, happily, too wise to 
carp about what was written, knowing well that it was the 
truth, and believing that it were better to know the truth, even 
if it brought some uneasiness, rather than be contented and 
blissful in ignorance. And there were many strange entries. 

As the world unfolded in all its extraordinary contradictions 
before the penetrating glance of the quick, intelligent youth, 
he noted what struck him, and added his thoughts wherewith 
to entertain his mother. The thoughts were often crude, and 
the observations inappropriate and erratic, as are all the early 
strivings of an anxious, high-flown soul, for knowledge and 
wisdom. 

Dick saw and wrote, and never stopped to question whether 
his remarks were even applicable to the subject, let alone 
appropriate comments for a mother to read. She might have: 
checked him, and so have done what every conventional parent 
would do, and, for the matter of that, does every day of the 
year; have driven back his spirit of inquiry, back upon itself, 
back into that worst of all channels, secrecy of action and 
hypocrisy of thought. But she had passed through a varied. 
school of experience and had achieved that highest gift in 
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woman, the capacity of seeing things as they are, and not as 
others see them. 

Where others would have chided, she counselled; where’ 
others would have rebuked, she reasoned ; where others would: 
have been silent, she poured forth all the fulness of her 
experience, all the promptings of her humanity, softened,. 
guided, and sustained by her motherly love. 

Thus were the pitfalls of youth exposed to his eyes in time 
to be avoided by his feet, and his better nature awakened 
without his passing through that period of instructive: 
experience which certainly teaches—yet at what a cost? 
Matters were not only touched upon, but plainly and 
broadly dealt with, in this anomalous correspondence, which, 
in the world, would have been hidden from sight, and, in being 
covered up, forgotten, till some social eruption hurled the 
covering into space-and showed the ugly wounds that festered 
beneath the glamour of artificial veneer. But the result was: 
that, in the mind of Dick, stronger as the mind grew stronger, 
deeper as his experience developed, and sounder as his 
judgment matured, there grew a deep, noble reverence for 
woman, as typified by his mother, albeit in the early element- 
ary stages there was a sweeping condemnation of pitying 
contempt for all who were not like her; and, as he knew 
none other, every other woman was her antithesis. 

On her side, there was a high, trusting confidence in her 
boy’s honour and integrity, and the knowledge, sweet and 
ennobling to her heart, that one man at least could stand 
before the world and claim purity for himself, and be able to 
give to whomsoever he loved—if ever he did so—an upright, 
open heart, a truthful, honest nature, and a past virtuous in 
its knowledge and wise in its discretion. 

There had been times of grave anxiety to her, however. 
With firm, religious convictions, based as much as not upon 
her own personal experience, she had trembled and. wept to 
herself as she noted how the growing mind was sweeping 
hither and thither in search of matter for analysis and thought. 
Soon the landmarks of the faith that had been learned from 
her were brought into the field of research, and as she noted 
how, bit by bit, they were torn asunder and compared one 
with the other, and with those of other faiths, she trembled. 
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Not even then did she chide. ‘‘Search on,” she wrote; 
‘search on, and what will not bear the tests of reason, reject. 
Only be sure that you have used every reason before you 
reject. The creed I have taught you is what I have learned 
myself. It is, I think, in its utmost entirety, simplicity itself. 
It is only a belief in a good, all-wise Deity, and if you keep 
that—and I do not think you can do otherwise, whatever test 
you apply—I am satisfied.” 

But he did not keep to it entirely. His wandering questions 
led him along many and intricate paths until he found himself 
in a perfect wilderness of highways and byways, none of which 
he knew nor was quite clear where they led to. Hard-and-fast 
dogmatic materialism threatened to engulf and overwhelm 
him, when he became intimately associated with Begg, and, 
under the thoughtful though unrealised guidance of his friend, 
he went back to the reason that he had not thought worth 
weighing before, and found in it the solvent of all his con- 
victions and the vindication of his mother’s hope. But that 
‘was some years after school-days. 

His progress under his mother’s care was repeated at the 
grammar school; and with every prospect of an University 
‘scholarship and a learned profession he suddenly turned away 
to a side path, to the intense disgust of his teachers and the 
temporary bewilderment of his parent. Law he scouted, 
science was too narrow, the clergy was impossible; but he 
would be a journalist. Argument, persuasion, abuse, and 
indignation, were all useless to prevent the school losing its 
brightest boy and the schoolmaster the consequent though 
reflected glory of his success. He left the school ere he was 
eighteen, not for the University, but for a newspaper office, 
reviled by his teachers, ridiculed by his admirers, and chaffed 
by his companions. To his mother, alone, he confided the 
reason of his choice. 

For three years he had plodded through the junior period 
of pressmanship in a small up-country office where he had 
opportunity of trying his hand at every branch of the work for 
a salary that kept him in food, clothes, and books, and nothing 
more. Then he appeared in Sydney and became attached, 
still as a junior, to the Daily Tribune; but now, after four 
years’ service, he had risen to the senior rank and had 
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acquired a salary large enough to do what he had long desired 
to do—to bring his mother to Sydney and to live in a home of 
their own. 

She, on her part, had served the State long enough to have 
earned a retiring allowance, small but continuous, besides 
having a little nest-egg of savings to fall back upon if 
necessary. 

She had handed over her seals of office to her successor, and 
was spending her last residential evening in Mulga at the 
house of the first friends she had made there, the Debneys of 
Ti-tree Creek. 

“You'll be forgetting all about us folk and Mulga when you 
are fixed up in Sydney,” Mrs. Debney remarked, as they sat 
at tea on the verandah that ran along the side of the kitchen 
—for the weather was warm, and the Debney household, 
consisting entirely of workers, took their meals,in or by the 
kitchen when by themselves, and they made no stranger of the 
ex-post and school mistress. 

“‘ Not after twenty years, surely,” she replied. 

“ And is it that long since you first came to the district ?” 
inquired old Debney. ‘Why, that’s only three years less 
since we took up our land, when I ran the saw-mill. Do 
you remember, Maria ?”’ 

***Deed I do, William. There was goin’ to be great things 
in Mulga then; but it didn’t come off, quite.” 

“Well, we cleared our deeds in a year and have had pretty 
fair times since; and have something to hand over to the 
youngsters when they get fixed up, eh, girls ?” 

“Oh, father! how you talk!” said Mary, the elder, while 
her sister Kate laughed and coloured. Matrimony was full of 
Suggestiveness to her in the presence of Mrs. Smith. The 
brother, Will—long, thin, brown, and wiry—laughed behind 
the cup of tea he was holding to his mouth as he looked at 
Kate. 

“But I’m real sorry you’re goin’,” said Mrs. Debney to her 
guest. 

“And so am I, too. I told Dick I should feel lost away 
from the place I’d been in so long and learned to love so 
much,” began Mrs. Smith, with a touch of sadness in her voice. 

“Why, and what when the young man brings a daughter 
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home for you? You’d never stay in Mulga then, I’ll wager,” 
interposed Debney, with a laugh. 

‘**One of them dainty Sydney girls, all fine ways and frilled 
tucks,” said Mary, who had not yet penetrated so far as the 
metropolis, and had a somewhat hazy opinion about other 
than country girls. 

** Might do better nearer home, eh, Kitty ?” Will remarked, 
half under his breath, to his sister, who pretended not to 
hear, till the tell-tale colour spread over her face, and her 
mother, catching her son’s mischievous eyes, frowned and 
shook her head in warning. 

“I’m afraid Dick will never marry,” Mrs. Smith said. 

‘‘What? A fine, handsome: chap like that, with all his. 
book-learning and power of talk? Why, he’ll be in Parliament 
some day; and, my word! don’t you believe it that there 
won’t be some young Australian girl that’ll yard him all right. 
Unless them railways have changed the country a lot more 
than Mulga in the last twenty years, I’m on to wager it’s not 
long before Master Dick trains for double harness.”’ 

**Good iron, dad !” applauded Will. 

“Here, now, what do you know about it, young fellow ?” 
asked his father. 

“*Go and ask Molly Iredale. She'll know, I’ll bet,’’ said 
Kate, anxious to retaliate for the late half-muttered remark. 

“Oh! You know now, don’t you ?” began Will. 

‘‘Do you want any more tea? Mother’s asking you,” 
interrupted Kate, as she got up from the table and madea 
pretext of filling the hot-water jug as a means of escape. For 
she was one of the local damsels who had gazed long and 
lovingly on Dick when he had been up to spend his holidays 
with his mother, and one, perhaps, who remembered him a 
little more clearly than circumstances exactly demanded or 
the banter of her brother ought to have allowed. 

She and Dick had been schoolmates long ago, and she had 
never quite recovered from the awesome fact that he was the 
school-teacher’s son, her senior by five years, and that once, 
in childish affection and reverence, she had kissed him, and he 
had pushed her down in the dust. She did not know that 
he had thought she was robbing his mother; she only kept 
wishing that she might do it again. 
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“‘ Well, he may,” Mrs. Smith was saying when she returned 
with the hot water. ‘‘ She would be a happy woman, whoever 
she is. But I’m afraid Dick will never marry—all he thinks 
about is learning something.” 

‘Maybe that’s all right, but I must say still I’d have liked to 
see him settle down here, quiet like—take up a bit of land and 
goin for farming. It’s slow, maybe, to them as rushes about 
in a city and makes whips of money. But even they often 
loses it; and Dick isn’t even trying, so far as I can learn. 
Then, what’s the good of his being there? I says. If he only 
wants to live, then this is the place for him, where he goes on 
from year to year happy and free like, with plenty to do and 
plenty to eat, and hungry for both into the bargain. That’s 
what beats me,” said Debney, as he pulled his pipe from his 
pocket and proceeded to cut up a fill from a plug of twist. 

““ Yes, it does seem strange ; but I think Dick ” 

“Well, now, look here, Mrs. Smith, if you’ll excuse me. 
It ain’t often I’ve spoken of this to you, because it isn’t no 
business of mine; but—here, you Will, it’s time you rounded- 
up them horses; and you girls ain’t took the eggs to-night yet. 
So just bustle along.” 

“All right, dad,” came from the three. They knew their 
father, sturdy, honest, English yeoman Debney, who had 
come out as a stripling, had married when he settled as an 
Australian on Australian soil, but had not forgotten entirely 
the old-fashioned rule that an Englishman is the lord of his 
own castle. 

“Now,” he continued, as his three offspring wandered off, 
and he and his wife and their guest sat in the deepening warm 
gloam of the evening by the homely tea-table, while he smoked 
and talked, and the women listened. ‘‘ This is what I mean: 
Here’s Dick, a smart, go-ahead young chap, as goes away to 
Sydney and carries all ahead of him till he reaches a point, 
when he whips around and says, ‘No more of that for me.’ 
Well, there, maybe, he’s right. He don’t want no close city 
office business. Then he should have come straight back here 
and taken up a bit of land, or else gone out on astation. But, 
no fear! Off he goes to a newspaper office and slogs away 
with all his time at nothing, and now he does the same in 
Sydney. What for? He ain’t making his fortune; he ain’t 
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paying off his deeds; he ain’t—well, what he is doing, get’s 
me!” 

“‘ He certainly has strange views.” 

** Well, you’re his mother, and ought to know, of course ; 


but what beggars me is, why don’t he get married and settle 


down? Now, I don’t want to blow, but I like the lad, and— 
well, we’d like him here as one of us, wouldn’t we, Maria ?”’ 
“Oh, yes, William ; but there’s Sydney girls.” 


** None of them better than—well, let’s be square, than our 


Kit. That’s what’s on the board, Mrs. Smith. Maybe yow 
know it, maybe you don’t, but our Kit’s what they call a bit 


gone on your Dick. Young Ogilvie’s gone away droving up 


Queensland way, because she sent him off when he came here 
after her; and young Ramsey’s gone off, too, somewheres,,. 
through the same game. And then me and Maria just pulled 
her up about it, and she let it all out. Course, I will say it’s. 


all her; he ain’t done nor said nothing to give her reason for 


it. But she’s a good girl, as handy at the tub as at the churn,,. 
and can plough and milk as good as a man, and knows how to: 
use the axe or a cross cut, and, for a selector’s wife, well, it’d. 
be a hard job to get one ahead of her. Course, if Dick don’t 
turn farmer, that’s all right, but I was thinking, and me and 
Maria was thinking, that if he did—well, things might be: 
fixed up somehow. And, anyway, I take it we’re old enough: 
friends just to talk straight and square without no offence.” 
“Indeed, yes,” said Mrs. Smith, softly, trifling with some: 
crumbs of bread on the rough, clean cloth beside her; and Mrs. 


Debney shook her head at her husband as a signal for him to. 


hold his tongue and avoid interruption for awhile. ‘‘ Indeed,. 
yes. I don’t think there is any offence at all. Far from it.. 
I—I feel pleased at what you have said. But,’ and she paused: 
for a moment ere she raised her head, and, looking at Debney,. 
continued, “‘ it is not all news to me, as least so far as Kitty is 
concerned. I have seen that for myself.” She might have- 
added that Dick had noticed it, too, and asserted that 
he would never come to Mulga again if that girl were 
always going to be mooning about the house from morning 
till night. ‘‘ You see, Dick is so different from other 
boys of his age. He is really more than a boy now, but 
I can hardly think of him as anything else. He has. 
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an object in all he does, too dear to him, I think, to permit 
of his ever taking to farming; and as for his marrying— 
well, really, I would like to know that he was going to, and 
still more would I like to know that it would be to Kitty. But 
I am afraid that he has never thought of it for a moment. I 
know his opinions on the matter of matrimony; I wish they 
were more practical.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Smith, me and Maria thought we should say 
something about it, in case you heard of it elsewhere and came 
to think we had been keeping you in the dark of what you 
should know. So we just said all there is to be said. But 
maybe you’d not mind saying nothing about it to Kit, or to 
Dick for that matter ; but just as you please.” 

‘*Oh, I shall not mention it to her,’ and, before Mrs. Smith 
could explain how she would act with regard to Dick, the two- 
girls came back, and the subject dropped. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE round of gaiety and excitement which made up the 
experience of the weeks following Nerelle’s brilliant début at 
the vice-regal ball was beginning to grow wearisome to the 
vigorous young girl, whose fancy still turned to her horse and 
her dogs, and the bush in which she had spent the greater part 
of her life. From the time that she laughed at Mirams for 
suggesting that marriage was an approaching certainty for her, 
she had steadily set her face against the attentions paid to her 
by the dozens of young men she met in society, and had shown 
her mother, both by word and deed, that she did not regard 
with any satisfaction the generally-accepted idea that she was 
anxious to find, from amongst those who flocked around her at 
balls and fétes, a life partner. It would have been unnatural for 
her not to have felt, and enjoyed more of less secretly, the 
triumphs she achieved over the other members of her sex; it 
would also have been unnatural if she did not feel some elation 
at the homage and admiration so freely accorded to her. But 
in her more sober moments, when she allowed herself to think 
seriously upon the matter at all, she was inclined to rebuke 
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herself for paying so much heed to them, and to scold herself 
for not adhering more strictly to the idea she had long ago 
formed on the subject. For, unfortunately for her, as for 
all others of her sex, in the transitional period in which she 
lived, she had what is termed a mind of her own; and the 
misfortune was heightened by the fact that her surroundings 
were such as to practically preclude her, except at great and 
difficult sacrifice, from exercising it. 

She had inherited her mother’s gift of beauty and her 
father’s romantic sympathy, and the education to which she 
‘had been subjected strengthened her mind without obliterating 
‘tthe softer side of it. The cold, worldly maxims that were 
poured into her ears, and the sternly conventional line of 
tuition that had been adopted, might have had a different 
.effect had there not been two loopholes through which the 
warm sunlight streamed and flooded out all the darkness of 
modern and material cultivation. 

One of these was her father, to whom from an infant she 
had turned, and who had warmed to her more than he had 
ever done to any other member of his family. The other was 
her beloved bush. 

When the time came for her to be sent to the convent 
school at which her sisters had been trained, she had stoutly 
rebelled. It was useless to urge that she would be treated 
with every care and attention, and made a finished article 
with lady-like attributes by the kindly sisters. She objected. 
Then she appealed to her father, and urged her views so 
strongly that he, for once, asserted himself in his own house 
and said she was not to go. 

From thenceforward she was in disgrace, and her mother, 
to impress her with the severity of her wrath, banished her 
from Sydney to Goolooga, a station Shellback had acquired 
in the far-off New England district. There she was to stay 
under the care of a strict and ancient governess, and there 
she stayed for many happy years, surrounded by the inspiring 
scenery of the mountainous bush, and content with the 
frequent visits her father found it necessary to pay to the 
property, and the infrequent appearances of her mother. 

Half-an-hour’s freedom in the open air, with the scent of 
the gums on the breeze and the clear blue of the sky overhead, 
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and all the hard, cold platitudes that had been hurled at her 
by her governess went from her mind, and her heart bounded 
on in youthful happiness as she shook from herself the dust of 
antique ideas. She was a woman, and she gloried in it. Some 
day she might be a wife, and she dreamed of the fashion of 
man he would be who would win her love. 

Some day she might be a mother, and the sanctity of the 
possibility filled her mind with anxiety that she should be 
prudent in the choice of the one who would be the sharer 
of her joys and sorrows; the more prudent, as it was a choice 
that meant the happiness or misery of lives as yet unformed. 
The more she thought, the less influence the injunctions of 
the school-room had upon her, and the more she realised that 
to her, as a woman, was entrusted a greater responsibility for 
the good or evil of the world than would have been had she 
been aman. The more she thought, the more the majesty of 
marriage was apparent to her—not as an actual event in itself, 
but in all that it entailed on her and on those possibly hers. 
Her sisters had married according to the instructions of the 
world, and were credited with having made splendid matches. 
But could anything, she asked herself, be a splendid match 
that led to tearful pettishness, peevish irritability, and strained 
relationship in the domestic circle ? 

It grew upon her as she thought that the actions of her 
own father and mother scarcely fulfilled her conception of 
what married life should be, if it were to be something more 
than a bald, social partnership; and once she had been led to 
touch upon the subject to her father while he was visiting the 
station. 

They had finished dinner and were sitting on the verandah, 
he with a cigar, and she with her head on his arm. 

‘“* Papa,” she said, ‘“‘ what made you marry mother ?”’ 

Her father looked at her in the dim light. How like she 
was to that woman who had captivated him years before, 
and yet how different in the rich power of sympathy that 
vibrated in her voice. 

“‘ Why? Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, half-laughingly. 

*“Oh, yes, you do, papa.. You must, you know. Do tell 
me. I’m so interested,” she went on, nestling closer to him. 

“Well, it’s so long ago now, you know, I hardly remember.” 
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She drew away her head and looked at him, seriously and 
steadily. 

“Papa,” she said, with a touch of deep solemnity in her 
voice, ‘‘ that is not the truth. No one could ever forget that 
—not if it is once felt.” 

‘** Forget what, little woman ?” 

‘* Love, papa.” 

He laughed outright at the serious tone in which she spoke. 

““Why, my dear child, what do you know of love? You 
are only a little girl, and ought not to know anything about 
such matters yet.” 

“Oh, yes, I ought, papa! If I had my way, that is the 
first thing girls should learn about. I’m only fifteen, I know, 
but I have read and I can think.” 

“Well, now, what do you think? Tell me.” 

** Will you answer my question if I do?” 

‘* Perhaps I will—if I can.” 

“Oh, you can if you like, you know.” 

“Well, we will see. But tell me what you think so 
seriously about.” 

“You won’t laugh, will you ?” 

““No; I won’t laugh.” 

“‘Nor tell Miss Stiggles ?” 

“‘ Not a word.” 

‘“‘Then don’t interrupt, and listen. I think—at least, I 
know—that what I call love is not what it is in books and 
things. I don’t mean all that rubbish about sighs and blushes 
and kisses on the sly, and—and—all that sort of thing, you 
know. I think love is—it is rather hard to put it just like this, 
you know, papa—but I think it is something that every woman 
has given to her before she is born, and which she has to take 
through life with her, and which is either a help or a 
hindrance, just as she makes it. Something that does away 
with sorrow and sadness and loneliness, and makes life—well, 
lovely, you know, because of the love that is in it, and lovable, 
too, just as a woman is lovable. It is something that men 
have, too; only they don’t make use of it, or make too much 
use of it and use it all up, and so, when they want more, they 
have to come to a woman, and if she is silly enough to give up 
hers without knowing first what they have done with theirs, 
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why, hers may be wasted too, and nothing left for her but 
misery, and nothing left for the man but misery; and, as for 
the little ones—oh, poor little things, how much I feel for 
them! That is not quite what I mean, but it is something like 
it, and that is why I say that one of the first things a girl 
should learn about is love. Now answer my question, papa.” 

But the father was too far off in the clouds of past 
memories to answer for the moment. Something which every 
‘woman has given to her before she is born and which she has 
to take through life with her to be a help or a hindrance, just 
as she makes it! Yes, he had thought something like that 
once, and had thought so because of one whom he knew in the 
far-off days, one whom he had sought and found not. He 
had thought so when he had met that lovely girl at his old 
employer’s house, the girl that was so like the one by his side 
now. He had thought so till 

** Papa, what made you marry mother? You promised to 
tell me, you know.” 

“ Did I, my dear? Well, I was thinking.” 

‘“‘ What, after more than a quarter of a century ?” 

“Yes, dear; after more than a quarter of a century,” he 
replied, dreamily. 

‘“* Papa, do you love me ?” 

*“Yes, my child;” and the man’s arm went round his 
daughter’s waist and he pressed her to him. 

**You don’t want to think about that, papa; and it’s only 
fifteen years !”’ 

He had not intended that his secret should leak out, but his 
power of fence was valueless before the quick thrust. So she 
heard from his lips what no one had ever heard before, the 
story of his shattered faith; and the story showed that it had 
been the woman, and not the man, who had wasted the some- 
thing given her before she was born. 

“Poor papa,” Nerelle murmured, with her head on his 
shoulder. ‘‘I was afraid it was like that, for I have been 
thinking a lot about it lately.” 

“‘ And your mother, Nerelle ?” 

“Oh, papa!” she answered, shrinking closer to him and 
burying her face against him. ‘‘ She was—she was ” 

“She was what ?” 
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** Tt is another idea I have, papa.” 

‘* Then tell me, dear. I would like to hear it.” 

“But it is so silly! I always think that—that—well, you 
know, man was crucified because he would exert his power of 
love for humanity.” 

‘* Well ?” 

“Well, I always think that woman is crucified—in her 
heart, you know—when she will not exert her power of love.” 

‘* Then, your mother ?” 

*“Is crucified, papa, in her own heart. It will come out 
some day, dear; but I know she must suffer now. I should, 
I know.” 

“Yes, perhaps.” He did not like to speak the thought that 
was in his mind, that his wife was too heartless and too 
callous and too coldly selfish to suffer from anything save 
personal inconvenience. 

** Papa !” 

** Yes, Nerelle.”’ 

** Will you promise me something ?” 

“What is it, dear? I might not be able to fulfil it.” 

‘** Promise me that you will never let me be crucified.” 

** Let you be crucified ? What do you mean ?” 

“Why, don’t you see? I want to love, really love, the man 
I marry, if ever I do marry; and I must find him out in my 
own way, or I may make a mistake. Or I may have to marry 
like Marie and Clarie, and then, you know, I should be crucified 
just as they are.” 

“My dear child, you need not be afraid of that. You are 
not as Marie and Clarie.” 

“I don’t know, papa; it is all so mixed up to me. But you 
will promise, won’t you ?” 

** Nerelle, you shall never marry, so far as I can help it, save 
where you choose yourself; and whether you die an old maid 
or marry a beggar will be your own choice while I am alive to 
help you.” 

‘‘ Thank you, papa. I shall feel safer now, for I was so 
afraid ;” and she shuddered as she rose, and, kissing him 
good-night, went to her own room, where she sat half the 
night wondering and thinking. 

The memory of that night was fresh in her mind as she was 
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preparing to accompany her mother out to a flower show 
organised in aid of the funds of a suburban church, and which 
had all the odour of society about it that the incumbent could 
command, extending from Government House downwards to 
the richest members of the congregation, whose wealth was 
not quite enough to pay for their entrance into the charmed 
upper circle, but too palpable a factor in the reverend 
gentleman’s stipend to permit of their being ignored. 

She had been recalling the events of that distant evening, 
and had been going over them again, for her mother had 
sounded a warning note in her ears. From dilating incessantly 
upon the multitude of good qualities which Morris O’Carthy 
was possessed of in her eyes, she had passed into speaking of 
him to her daughter as Morris, and then as dear Morris, and 
had finally hinted at his superb adaptability for matrimonial 
alliance and the store of wealth and happiness that the girl 
would inherit who succeeded in winning his name. 

*“You seem to forget, mother, what his father was,”’ Nerelle 
scornfully answered. 

*“‘ Such things as that should be forgotten, Nerelle. I am 
sure it is a very great misfortune for him, but his nobility of 
character is quite sufficient to belie any reflection past events, 
over which he had no control, can be imagined, even by 
spiteful persons, to cast upon his name.”’ 

**T am afratd I cannot appreciate his nobility of character, 
mother. To my mind he is nothing but a coarse, ignorant— 
well, the only word that expresses it, is ‘ brute.’ ”’ 

“‘Nerelle, I am ashamed of you!” 

‘Well, I cannot help it. I think it, and I may just as well 
say it.” 

** You will please not say it, then, in my hearing. The idea 
of using such words! I should be afraid to go to church if I 
did such a thing.” 

‘‘There are worse things than speaking honest thoughts, 
mother.” 

*“T cannot waste the time to go into any of your absurd 
theories, Nerelle. But please to bear in mind that Morris is 
accompanying us to the St. Barnabas flower show, and you 
will perhaps remember that he is a very great friend of mine, 
if your mother’s friends have any value in your eyes. 
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As she dressed for the show, she reflected again on her 
mother’s words and her father’s promise. 

“I am afraid it will be a hard task to make me crucify 
myself,” she thought, as she smiled at her reflection in the 

lass. 

“ When she went downstairs, she found O’Carthy waiting, 
and from that time till she returned, she was unable to free 
herself from his company. On the drive out, she sat silently 
listening to the conversation kept up between her mother and 
O’Carthy, only hearing sufficient to note the pointless efforts. 
the young Croesus made to render his ungrammatical 
sentences intelligible. 

Even when she mingled, with O’Carthy at her heels, in the 
fashionable throng that had gathered in the tents where the 
flowers were spread out in competitive straight lines and 
conventional stiff bunches, she could not lose a sense of 
contentment. From stand to stand she wandered, O’Carthy 
trying to explain how much he admired the beauties of the 
‘‘foine posies,” and blundering hopelessly with the high- 
sounding names she constantly kept asking him to read. 

There was a gathering of notables at one end of the tent, 
and O’Carthy informed her that the Governor was going to 
make a speech. 

*“Oh, I hate speeches. Let us look at these ferns,’ she 
replied; and they strolled away across to a corner where the 
ferns were arranged. 

But, in spite of the protest, her eyes wandered over to the 
crowd that surrounded the representative of the Queen, and 
O’Carthy plumed himself upon the impression he was making 
as he saw the smiles rippling over her face; but she was 
wondering what there was in the show that made her feel so 
absurdly happy, and keep on smiling when she wanted to be 
cold and reserved. 

Presently there was a pretence at applause in the crowd, 
and it began to scatter as the vice-regal party was conducted 
round the tents by the ubiquitous vicar. She understood it 
all now. Her heart gave a great leap, that sent the warm 
blood surging over her cheeks. 

Putting a note-book in his pocket as he stood still amongst 
the scattering crowd, she saw the man whose face had haunted. 
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her since she caught a momentary glimpse of it at the Govern- 
ment House ball. She watched him, all else gone from her 
mind, and it pained her that he did not turn at once and 
meet her eyes. His face was pale, but the firmness of its 
character struck home to her. How different from the man 
at her side! 

Now he turned and walked to the table that was at the far 
side of the tent from her, and stood looking at a bouquet 
which, even at that distance, she admired. Then he turned 
again, and, looking at his watch, started towards the entrance. 
Was he going like that ? 

A great, yearning cry sprang up somewhere from the bottom 
of her heart. He stopped, and looked where the vice-reg.il 
party strolled along the tables. Then he crossed again to- 
speak to one of the committee, and with him went to the end 
of the tent. She saw him shake hands and turn again. He 
was coming down the table on the opposite side to which she 
stood. She scarcely breathed as he neared her, his eyes 
glancing rapidly over the flowers as he passed. Opposite 
her he stopped for a moment, and stooped to examine a 
blossom. As he stood up again he raised his eyes. 

For a moment they met hers, and a throbbing, singing noise 
sounded in her ears. She saw him start, and a mantling flood 
swarm over his face, while his eyes—hers drooped before that 
glance! 

She did not know that a sad, martyr-like smile flitted across 
her face, and went into his heart and made his brain swirl so 
that he gasped, and, turning, hurried from the tent, shaking 
and quivering in the storm of his emotions. 

He had gone when she looked up, and O’Carthy, marvelling 
at her inattention to his words, marvelled still more that, for 
the rest of the time he was with her, her face was innocent of 
smiles, and only half-choked sighs came from her lips. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. SMITH had, after her long sojourn in the interior, 
actually returned to Sydney—but not to the place she had 
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left. The old irregular, winding streets had straightened 
themselves, and the quaint styles of buildings of the days 
when each man had to be his own designer and builder were 
vanishing before the more modern but otherwise equally 
erratic outbursts of architecture. Here and there, in some 
of the older streets, a building that had originally been erected 
for the housing of someone in high authority still stood in its 
old-fashioned humility between towering piles of brick and 
stucco—like an old gentleman in beaver hat and ruffled shirt- 
front standing in a crowd of latter-day, eye-glassed dudes. 
Lines of streets and tiers of houses covered what had been 
open paddocks, and hid from their former conspicuousness 
the long, low rows of stone barracks that had done duty 
for military and convict exiles in the far-off days of Botany 
Bay. 

Wharves had grown up on the old, rugged rocks of the 
harbour’s shores; smart steamers plied, and there was 
constant traffic from suburb to suburb, and from wharf to 
wharf; tramcars rattled where shaky, cumbersome coaches 
used to loiter; towers loomed high overhead where gum- 
trees used to wave; and roadways had become level, wood- 
blocked thoroughfares, with their previous roughness forgotten, 
‘save for the execrable condition of the sidewalks. 

Half a century is the sum total of many an Australian city’s 
history ; a quarter is a period of vast change and alteration, 
and when Mrs. Smith arrived at the Redfern Station and 


. alighted from the train, she felt glad that her son was with 


her to guide her through the noisy, dirty streets, with their 
crowds of traffic and their confusing intermingling of crossings 
and offshoots. 

*‘ Dick, this is horrible!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And Sydney 
used to be such a lovely place!” 

‘Oh, but wait till we get home, mother. You'll be right on 
the harbour, and, you know, nothing can beat that.” 

“It used to be very pretty, especially the Cove, with its 
flight of landing-steps running over the rocks, and the high 
bank near Fort Macquarrie.” 

Later, when she came upon the harbour at Circular Quay, 
the end of what she had known as the Cove, she looked in 
dismay. 
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“Ts this what they have done with it?” she asked, 
sorrowfully. 

‘Yes, mother. Isn’t it a splendid place? Look at all the 
ocean liners on that side and the big wool ships loading on 
this, and all those little steamers of the ferry services.” 

“Little steamers, Dick! Why, they are as big as many 
ships that used to come in when I was a girl.” 

‘** But isn’t it splendid, mother?” 

““No, Dick; not splendid. It’s big, and I daresay wealthy 
and busy; but I like it best as it was. It was Australian then; 
now it is only an imitation of somewhere else.” 

“TI have always admired the Quay. Look at the Customs 
House and the big wool warehouses and produce stores! 
Look at the finely-paved square, where all the ’busses and 
cabs and carts are passing and repassing! Look at all the 
people, hurrying hither and thither, and the life and bustle 
of it all!” 

“Yes, Dick. It is a good imitation ; but give me Mulga for 
real Australia.” 

He took her on to one of the ferry wharves, to conduct her 
to the cottage he and Begg had rented on the north side of the 
harbour; but she did not admire things as he thought she 
would. It was like coming home, she _half-apologetically 
explained to him, full of the expectation of seeing old friends 
and hearing old voices, and finding everything that belonged 
to the past pulled down and newness in the place of it. When 
she was used to it she might admire it, but now she could only 
deplore the disappearance of what was to her typically 
Australia, and the appearance of what was merely a crude 
imitation of other countries. 

“I may feel proud of it when I am used to it, but just now 
it disappoints me. Why, North Shore was all bush when I 
knew it, and now it is a city!” 

“Only a suburb, mother,” corrected: Dick. 

“Well, it’s very much bigger than Mulga, and that is a 
township. But it’s so foreign-looking, and there’s hardly a 
man in a felt hat. -I don’t like those things they are wearing. 
They are not a bit like Australians.” 

“‘ But they are Australians, mother.” 
“‘ Well, yes, I suppose they are, in a way; but not like our 
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people in the bush. However, you must let me get used to it. 
Perhaps I have been too long away from it, and have grown to 
look upon gum-trees as the proper sign of our nationality.” 

She was genuinely pleased when she arrived at the cottage, 
which was situated in a street that commanded a sweeping 
view of the harbour, with its moving fleet of ferry steamers and 
its constant coming and going of over-sea vessels, sailing and 
steam. There was a little garden full of flowers; and if the 
two bachelor pressmen had not acquired the knack of making 
the rooms look as comfortable as a woman might, they were 
clean and tidy, and the furniture, which they had purchased 
jointly, was also comfortable and serviceable. 

They had, with the assistance of their late landlady, bought 
in a store of what she said were necessaries; and Mrs. Smith 
found that she had nothing to do but familiarise herself with. 
her surroundings, pending the return of Dick, who had to rush 
away soon after her arrival, and the appearance of Begg. 

She sat on the verandah after he had gone, and let her eyes. 
roam over the scene that stretched away before her. How 
the place had changed during the years that she had been 
peacefully working and living in far-off Mulga! What altera- 
tions had been made since she had left it in those far-off 
years! From thinking of the place she gradually began to. 
think of herself. Had she remained the same while the city 
was growing? She shook her head slowly and sadly as the 
question came into her mind. There was as great a contrast 
between herself of now and then as there was between Sydney 
Cove and Circular Quay—greater, perhaps, if the whole facts 
could be known and added up. She had gone forth a lonely, 
friendless girl, with a dream shattered by a dreary awakening, 
with an aching sorrow in her life where she had looked for 
peace and content. She had returned to a son whose aim was 
to please and care for her, and yet, as she looked back into the 
past and strove to peer forward into the future, she experi- 
enced only regret for the past and vague unrest for the future. 

The Sydney she had found was not the Sydney she had left, 
and the quiet influence of the little bush township, where she 
knew everyone and everyone knew her, had a feeling of 
contentment about it that was not in her new sphere, just yet 
at all events. 
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And Dick? In her scrutiny of his face when they met she 
had noticed that he was paler and more careworn than he had 
been when he came to Mulga on hie holidays, and there was a 
tinge of dissatisfaction in his manner that had not been there 
in the past. Had Dick changed, too? Changed without her 
noticing anything of it in his letters? And was she going to 
have further reason than the altered appearance of the city to 
wish herself back in the quiet of Mulga again ? 

No, that must not be. Her place now was beside her son, 
caring for him and tending him. It had been right enough in 
the past, when she, taught by bitter experience, realised the 
necessity of doing all she could to insure against the mishaps 
that might lurk in the days to come. But now she had a 
permanent income, small though it was, and for the rest of her 
life she would not be a burden upon her son’s resources. 
Rather, she might be able, in case of need, to help him along 
and assist him to fight his way into that position she knew 
he hoped for, and to do that work which he had told her was 
his ambition in life. 

Yet, still she wondered and was inclined to worry about 
him. It was very little, she knew, but the mother’s eyes had 
noted some change in him. She would watch more closely 
when he came home, and fathom it if it were anything more 
than her fancy. Perhaps, after all, Dick—but, no; if he had 
developed affection. for anyone, he would certainly have told 
her. True, it was a couple of weeks since he had sent her one 
of his long, explicit letters ; and in that time much might have 
happened to some men, but hardly to Dick. 

If he should have fallen so rapidly and deeply in love, it 
must be a remarkable woman who had inspired him, and one 
she would very much like to see. The idea gave her a 
suspicion of jealousy. Of course, it was not impossible for her 
boy to some day accept the sway of a woman’s love, and 
enshrine another in the place she believed she held in- his 
heart. It was only natural. Still, it was not without some 
bitterness that she thought of it—her own sex had so often 
come between her and those she loved. 

Her mind went back to Mulga and the last night she had 
spent at the Debney’s. There were all sorts of little offerings 
in one of the boxes Dick had handed over to some draymen 
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to bring over to the cottage, that had been given her to 
present to her son; and she recalled the wistful expression in 
Kitty's eyes as she had said good-bye and sent a kindly 
message to him. She understood partly now why Dick could 
not turn to the solitude of the bush. Probably she herself 
would. recoil from it as a lifelong existence after a few years 
in this busy city. But, still, the bush was Australia, whereas 
this place might be in any country that had clear skies and 
plenty of sunshine. What a contrast there was between the 
two! 

The sun was settling down towards the western horizon, 
and she was still wrapped in her thoughts, when Dick came 
back, and, with him, the companion of whom she had so often 
heard. 

“Well, have you been very lonely without the gum-trees, 
mother ?”’ he said, as he came on to the verandah and kissed 
her. “Here is Begg, mother. He would not come over 
before because, he said, he might be in the way.” 

The clear, blue eyes looked straight into hers and seemed to 
read her innermost thoughts as the elder man took her hand 
and expressed his pleasure in meeting the mother of his closest 
friend. 

‘‘T have heard so much of you from Dick, I seem to know 
you very well already,” she said. 

** Now, mother, what do you think we’ve done? Begg 
wanted to stand out of it, so as to leave us alone, but I would 
not have it. We’ve squared the sub—at least, I have—to 
leave my name off the book for to-night, and Begg has fixed 
things up to get off, too, for awhile, so you shall have our 
company to tea and mine all the evening, instead of having 
to be by yourself till any time between ten and two.” 

- Oh, I should have gone to bed long before ten, Dick. We 
don’t care for late hours in Mulga.” 

‘“*No more do we here, but we have them all the same; 
don’t we, Begg ?”’ 

** Especially in the morning,” assented Begg, with a smile. 

‘Oh, yes, mother! You know we cannot get up with the 
sun when we go to bed only a few hours before. You must 
not think us lazy, you know, if we are always late for 
breakfast. And there is another thing I had forgotten to tell 
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you: We did not get a girl in because Begg thought you 
would rather engage her yourself. We don’t know much 
about that sort of thing, and old Mrs. Dodds agreed with 
Begg. So we'll get tea ready.” 

But they found the table laid when they went inside, and 
all that was necessary was for them to explain the working of 
the gas stove, which had been a puzzle to Mrs. Smith, who 
had looked for wood with which to light a fire, and, finding 
none, had decided to await her son’s return and go without the 
cup of tea which, as a bush resident, she sorely needed after 
her journey. 

** Didn’t you know how to work it ?”’ said Dick, in surprise. 

** And you have not even had a cup of tea since you’ve been 
here! Dick, my boy, I told you of that,” said Begg. 

It was an enjoyable meal for all three, and when the hour 
arrived for Begg to return to the office and work out the 
following day’s cable news, Dick and his mother went on to 
the verandah and sat through the evening, speaking of the 
many incidents of the past, the problem of the present, and 
the prospect of the future. 

“I do like your friend’s face,” Mrs. Smith said, as soon as 
Begg had gone. 

**T knew you would, mother—he is such a splendid fellow. 
At first he did not want to come here because he thought he 
would be in the way, but I stood out that he must. I should 
feel lost, I think, without him, now. He seems to understand 
everything sc well. I don’t know how I should have managed 
without his help in getting this place and fixing it up. I tried 
alone first, but I had to appeal to him, and then—well, he 
practically did everything. He is always on the watch for 
people who cannot do what they want to do, and then he just 
steps in and gives them a help, and slips away again when he 
sees they are going along better. Praise he abhors, and thanks 
he will never take. He is a grand character, and it is a shame 
to see him wasting in a newspaper office and as a bachelor.” 

** Dick!” 

“Tt is, really, mother. Newspapers are very fine institu- 
tions; but the more I see of them the more I conclude that 
the last place to take a soul into is a newspaper office.” 

“‘Isn’t that rather sweeping ?” 
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“‘ Perhaps it is. Let us say, in one of the Australian leading 
dailies, then. In the country press there is some difference, 
but there you have no audience except when one of the daily 
men cribs your copy and, merging it in his, gets a reputation 
he is not entitled to.” 

** But you said something about his being a bachelor.” 

** Yes, I do think he should be married. He would make an 
ideal husband, all that a husband should be—unselfish, tender, 
helpful, and true. But he is not all softness. When he thinks 
it necessary he can launch out, and his tongue is not a velvet 
paw when he does let it run in chastisement.” 

“But, Dick, dear; you are changing, surely, in your 
matrimonial views,” said his mother, smiling as she looked at 
him. 

For a moment he sat silent. 

*“‘ Yes, mother; I think I am,” he said, quietly. 

‘** Dick, you—is there anything that you have not told me 
of?” she exclaimed, as the altered tone of the voice struck 
her. 

‘‘It—there was no time; you were just leaving Mulga, and 
I did not know myself, really.” 

‘* Did not know what, Dick ?”’ 

** That I was in love, mother; not till Begg told me, and— 
my eyes were opened.” 

The mother’s heart gave a bound and her eyes shone with a 
new light as she reached out her arms, and, placing them 
round her son’s neck, drew him towards her and kissed him. 

** Who is she, Dick ?” she said, after a few minutes’ silence, 
during which she waited for him to speak. 

“‘T don’t know, mother,” he answered, simply. 

‘“* But you must, Dick,” she laughed. 

‘“*T don’t know, mother, really. I will tell you all about it.” 
And then he went over the story of how a girl’s eyes met his 
while he was waiting in the private secretary’s room on the 
evening of the Government House ball; how he had been 
haunted by them ever since; how he fought against their 
memory till he wore himself out, and finally broke down 
when Begg —solicitous, sympathetic Begg—touched the 
secret spring of his heart and made his emotions pour forth. 
How he had gone to a suburban flower show and seen her 
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again, and how the second glance he exchanged with her left 
him trembling and unmanned, and had taught him the truth 
of what Begg had said to him, but which he tried to ridicule 
at the time—that he was utterly in love, and that with a 
woman whose name he did not even know. 

“T could fight it no longer then, and now it is always in my 
mind, and all else is dull and empty. Whatever I am doing, 
I see those eyes, and when I am doing nothing my whole mind 
is filled with a longing to see her again. I only know that she 
is rich and I am poor, that she is—she is my whole life, 
unknown to me though she is.” 

““My poor boy,” the mother said, softly, and involuntarily 
the memory of Kitty Debney came into her mind. How could 
the common-place country girl, good and pretty and useful as 
she was, ever hope for him in the face of a love like this ? 

“J will find out her name some day,” he was saying, sadly. 
“‘T feel that we must meet some day and be as we would be; 
for I know—how, I cannot say—that I am to her what she is 
to me. Her eyes told me when she met mine at the show and 
she smiled, such a sad, solemn smile, as if she saw all the 
barriers between us and yet hoped to beat them down.” 

‘“* Have you no idea who she is ?” 

““A fellow in the office, when he was chaffing me about 
something, gave her a name; but I don’t fancy that is it.” 

“Who did he say ?” 

“‘ Oh, he only gave the first name, probably, that came into 
his head-——and yet it made my blood boil. He might have 
spoken truth in jest ; I don’t know. 

“He might, dear. You might try and find out whether he 
did or not.” 

“‘ He said ‘ Miss Shellback.’ ” 

“ Dick !” 

She started back in her chair as the word, in an agonised 
gasp, came from her lips. 

“Mother! What is it? Tell me what has frightened you. 
I am here; you need not be afraid,” he said, as he sprang to 
his feet, and, leaning over her, put his arms around her. 

She trembled as she exclaimed, “‘ Dick, oh, Dick, my poor 
boy! Oh, God! what—oh! it can’t be, Dick; it can’t be!” 

“What, mother? Why? Tell me!” 
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She rose, loosening his arms from around her, and leant her 
head on her hands against a post of the verandah. 

** Mother, dear, what is the matter? Are you ill? What 
shall I do ?” he said, coming to her side and putting his arms 
round her again. 

**T shall be all right in a moment, Dick. There! See, I am 
better now. Oh, find out whether it is or not! Surely— 
surely not !”’ 

‘** What am I to find out ?” 

** Whether she is Shellback’s daughter,” she said. 

** And what then ?” 

**I cannot tell you now. There is—oh, am I to, after all 
these years? Don’t ask me now, dear—wait till you know. 
It is—it is something—it was a long time ago, and I—I can’t 
tell you now.” 

Her head fell upon his shoulder, and she clung to him as 
she struggled to get a mastery over the hysterical inclination 
to sob and cry. 

** Mother, dear, what have I done ?”’ he whispered. 

** Nothing, Dick—it is not you, my poor boy. It is, perhaps, 
the will of God.” 

When Begg returned home to the cottage about midnight, 
he found Dick sitting alone with his pipe on the verandah. 

** All alone ?” he said. 

*“ Yes, my mother went to bed some time ago. She was 
rather upset by something I told her, I fancy, although she 
would not admit it.” 

** About the fair one ?” 

“Yes; and yet not exactly. I told her about that, all of it, 
as you advised. But it was only when I mentioned a name 
that she was affected. I can’t quite make it out.” 

“A name? Why, you haven’t found out who the lady is, 
have you?” 

**No, but——’ 

** You have an idea ?”’ 

“No, nor that either. I did not tell you before. I had a 
row with Tilling.” 

‘“‘T heard of it to-night,” Begg quietly interrupted. 

*“‘T intended telling you, but the flower show put it out of 
my head,” Dick said, after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ The name 
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Tilling mentioned was ‘ Miss Shellback,’ and I repeated it to 

my mother, and she—well, I thought .at first something had 
terrified her; but it was the name that affected “hee, shongh 
why I cannot understand, and she would not say.’ 

“Ts it Miss Shellback ?” Begg asked. 

*T don’t know. I don’t know Miss Shellback by sight, 
even.” 

“Well, you will have a chance of learning to-morrow, for 
you are to visit Mrs. Shellback to get some particulars of a 
great ball they are giving. She sent in word that she would 
furnish all information if someone were sent, and, of course, 
‘Tabbs immediately passed it on to you,” and Begg laughed. 

*T wish he would give those things to someone else,”’ Dick 
replied. 

“‘ Kismet, my boy, Kismet! It will, at all events, help you 
to find out whether Tilling hit the nail on the head in more 
ways than one.” 

**T hope he has not,”’ Dick said, musingly. 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because—well, because Shellback’s as rich as Creesus, 
and I’m not.” 

*‘But you have brains, and they are better than all the 
wealth in the universe. More than that, you are learning how 
to use them ; and when you have once started doing it properly, 
money, if you want it, will be there in abundance. I would 
not worry about that, Dick, for I have heard of the youngest 
Miss Shellback, and she’s by no means given to the worship 
of shekels. Besides, everyone is not so wealthy as the world 
makes out, very often.” 

“Oh, but Shellback is. He owns no end of city property, 
and several stations besides.” 

‘*And a magnificent overdraft, too. You forget the strikes 
and the droughts of the past few years. Very little pressure, I 
believe, would be enough to squeeze him flat.” 

“TI don’t know, Begg. People say all sorts of things; but a 
man so pressed would hardly be likely to entertain in the way 
he and his wife are doing. This ball that is coming off, I’ve 
heard it said, is to beat the record. That is not like financial 
pressure.” 

“Not to a man; but don’t leave Mrs. Shellback out: of 
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the calculation. There is that new bush magnate, young 
O’Carthy, in the market, and Mrs. Shellback—well, she has one 
marriageable daughter, and x 

‘‘ But supposing,” began Dick, excitedly, and then stopped. 

Begg anticipated the thought; he had forgotten the situation 
for the moment. 

‘Supposing we goto supper? It’s a very good idea, and 
we'll reserve the Shellback family for a future debate,” he said, 
with a laugh. 

But Dick was not to be put off so easily, and while the two 
were eating the last meal of the day, his mind was reverting 
again and again to the shadowy fear that was in it. Supposing 
the girl who had exerted such extraordinary influence over him 
were Miss Shellback? She might as well be an eastern 
princess, for all the good that could come out of it. He could 
never meet her, never come forward and claim her, and, as 
impossibilities upon impossibilities rose before him, he 
started as he realised that there were aspects in regard to 
his infatuation that had never been heeded, let alone 
considered. 

“It’s a vile shame,” he exclaimed, excitedly, too intent 
upon his own thoughts to remember, for the moment, where 
he was. 

‘** What’s up, now?” inquired Begg. 

“Oh, I was thinking,” Dick replied. ‘I was thinking.” 
And he lapsed into silence without finishing his sentence. 

‘** As you are now.” 

‘“* Yes, I was off again. I was thinking that if this girl should 
be wealthy, that it—it won’t be a very bright look-out for me, 
will it ?” 

*‘You are going ahead rather rapidly, young man,” Begg 
said, with a laugh. “It is not very long ago that you 
strongly resented any suggestion on my part that you were 
under the spell of what you described as a ridiculous absurdity ;: 
and yet since then you have not only come round to my way 
of thinking, but you are actually going ahead and regarding 
yourself as a probable and early suitor for the hand of an 
heiress, whose name you do not even know. Don’t forget all 
about the young lady and the basket of eggs, Dick.” 

*“No,no. Idon’t mean it that way,” Dick replied, colouring. 
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“‘T was thinking—well, it’s no use mincing matters. I don’t 
admit everything to be true as soon as I hear it; I want 
to understand it first. I did not believe in love and did not 
believe I was in love when you told me—but I am not so 
emphatic on the subject now. So that is why I was thinking. 
I was putting a case to myself. Supposing I was in love with 
this ” 

‘“‘ The fair unknown,” suggested Begg. 

‘** Very well—the fair unknown; and she was rich, and the 
daughter of rich parents, and was moving in society. Where 
do I come in?” 

‘‘ Where any other young man of your character would.” 

“No; but I cannot. I am not a scoundrel, nor a rogue, 
nor a vagabond; neither am I a drunkard, a swindler, nor a 
moral leper. But, still, I am kept out of those circles where 
the—the fair unknown, as you term her—has her being. I 
cannot go to her and say, ‘I am an honest man, and crave 
your acquaintance, that I may learn whether you are in reality 
what I conceive you to be in the ideal.’ No, I must stand 
afar off and make way for men who, perhaps, are all what I 
can claim I am not, but who are yet allowed to enter—aye, and 
welcomed—while I am shut out. Why? Because they have 
money, and I have not. Begg,” he went on, with renewed 
excitement, as his companion cast about in his mind for some 
means to turn aside the gathering storm, “if I had to go down 
before a thing of that kind; if I really loved a woman, and 
she turned away from me because I was not rich, and went 
to another who had money, I think I should be a murderer.” 

“Why, Dick ?” 

** Because—because—” he panted. 

‘** Because you would be a fool. Because you would suffer 
momentarily from the clipping of an excess of self-love and 
self-laudation. Because you would want something from 
someone, and, in exchange, would offer something that that 
someone would not want. Because you would open your 
hand to grasp the moon, and, not seizing it, would cut off 
your nose—what for? To injure the moon.” 

**'You don’t quite understand.” 

“Yes, I do, Dick; better than you, I think. Look here, 
my boy. If you love such a woman, and she loved you, and. 
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turned from you and from her love and your love to one whose 
only charm was his money, you would have no right to kill— 
even then—either him, or her, or yourself.” 

‘** But, great heavens! if I am wronged ?” 

** You will have enough to try you, without adding to your 
own burden. It will not make your trial less if you cause 
trouble to others. The fact that you have any may already be 
a keen misery to them. No, Dick; don’t run away in that 
direction. You have had reserved for your manhood what 
most of us experience in our teens. We make dreadful fools 
of ourselves, I daresay, for we have only the brains of the 
teens to guide us; you are more favoured. The attack may 
seem greater to you in your inexperience than—pardon the 
word—the calf-love of a boy; but you can bring a maturer 
mind to bear upon it, and control it, and guide it. In your 
case it can be made into something great and good and noble. 
In youths it is interesting, certainly, as a sign of budding 
humanity, but nothing more.” 

* Then, you think ——” 

“1 think, Dick, that the best thing I can say is the best 
thing that you can do. I said the other night, and I say 
it again—wait.” 

“Yes; but in the meantime ?” 

You will probably learn the name of the fair unknown 
who has worked such a change in your being. You may also 
learn whether you can or cannot remove the fear your mother 
evidently has about her being Shellback’s daughter. You may 
also learn the real state of that interesting family—whichever 
it may be—to which ‘she’ belongs, and you will strengthen 
your character, deepen your power of feeling, and vindicate 
your manhood by your faculty of control. Wait. When the 
time is ready, the opportunity has come, and the event has 
arrived.” 


(To be continued.) 





gn the Zand of the Mabrattas. 


THE seventy states of the Central India Agency, containing 
a population of nine millions, formerly constituted the powerful 
Mahratta kingdom, which in the fifteenth century extended 
from Gwalior to the Western Ghauts. It is sometimes 
forgotten that England wrested India from the Mahrattas 
rather than from the Hindus, who, in the majority of native 
provinces, had yielded to the dominant power of the bold 
Mahratta invaders. 

A grand history of war and conquest belongs to this 
ancient race, descended from an aboriginal Indian tribe, 
and driven southward by the Aryan hordes which poured 
through the wild passes of the northern mountains into the 
fertile plains, where they established themselves after that 
mysterious march by which they fulfilled their destiny. 

The brave and hardy Mahrattas, industrious, strong, and 
self-reliant, though only an agricultural tribe unversed in 
warlike arts, and swept onward by the resistless tide of Aryan 
immigration, speedily rose in the scale of nations. They 
obtained secure footing in Central India, and, arming them- 
selves against the surrounding tribes, gradually increased in 
importance, exchanging ploughshare for sword, and shepherd’s 
crook for spear, as the flocks and herds of their thriving 
pastoral community excited the cupidity of neighbouring 
races. The Mahrattas, as a nation of warriors, first appear in 
the pages of history under Sivaji, a famous chieftain who 
urged them to combine their forces against the encroachments 
of the Moguls. The appeal of the tribal ruler was responded 
to with wild enthusiasm; war was carried into the heart of 
the enemy’s camp, and the fierce conflict was maintained 
with unflinching determination until the death of Sivaji in 
A.D. 1680. 
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The check given to the Mogul power was too severe to be 
counteracted even by the decease of the Mahratta general, 
who, in effect, had subdued the Mohammedan rule, which 
henceforth rapidly declined. The dusky Mahratta cavalry, 
displaying unrivalled skill in horsemanship, and marvellous 
dexterity in foray and skirmish, became the terror of their 
foes; religious zeal intensified racial antipathy, and war 
against the creed of Islam was regarded as a sacred duty. 
The Brahminical, or clerical, element played an important part 
in Mahratta policy, and military authority bowed to the 
supremacy of the Peishwa, who united in his own person the 
two-fold office of priest and king. The fight for faith and 
freedom was waged with romantic devotion, apart from the 
love of conquest and plunder which ever characterised con- 
tending forces on Indian soil; and in the blood-stained pages 
of Mahratta chronicles we trace an ideal of heroic self-sacrifice 
never entirely obliterated by the records of oppression and 
tyranny common to a barbaric age and a despotic power. 

Modern travellers rarely turn aside from the beaten track to 
visit the city of Gwalior, although the ancient Mahratta 
capital, rich in natural beauty and historic interest, rivals 
many of the popular resorts in Northern India. An ancestral 
Peishwa raised the great Scindia family to the highest position 
of military chieftainship; and, under the fighting forefathers of 
the present native prince, the Mahratta forces proved formid- 
able antagonists to the arms of England. 

The massive isolated rock, crowned by the frowning fort 
of Gwalior, soars abruptly from the green cornfields which 
surround the red sandstone precipices of the natural strong- 
hold, and the serrated peaks cut sharply into the radiant 
blue of the Indian sky. The hospitality of the young 
Maharajah, whose education is superintended by an English 
tutor, provides a luxurious dak bungalow for English visitors, 
always gladly welcomed to Gwalior. Permission to occupy 
the building is readily granted, and an English barouche, 
drawn by two white Arabs of the royal stud, meets the 
Maharajah’s guests at the station. Rich hangings, soft 
lounges, and odorous flowers contrast pleasantly with the 
rough-and-ready appointments of the ordinary Indian rest- 
house; and the exquisite neatness of the dainty bedrooms, 
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apholstered with snowy Indian muslin, shows a refinement 
rarely found in a native state. Dinner is served on an 
embroidered cloth, strewn with dewy roses and fragrant 
stephanotis, and, though pillaus, curries, and samis alternate 
with an endless variety of richly-coloured sweetmeats and 
delicious fruits, the white-robed khansamah apologises for 
the exigencies of a creed which forbids the slaughter of the 
sacred cow even in honour of the English guests. The native 
mind is imbued with the prevailing idea of foreign nations, 
that the power and prestige of England are in some 
mysterious way connected with the consumption of beef, 
and our cheerful acquiescence in the absence of the 
traditional British fare meets with grateful and admiring 
approval. In the rosy daybreak of the following morning 
‘we cross the verdant plain to the foot of the fortified rock. 
Long shadows of palm and peepul darken the dewy sward, 
and the chill breeze known as “‘ dam-i-subh” (the “ breath 
of dawn’’) rustles the leaves, where sleepy parrots raise 
ruby crests from the fluffy mass of green feathers scarcely 
distinguishable from the soft spring foliage of neem and 
tamarind. 

A gorgeously-caparisoned elephant in royal livery of scarlet 
and gold awaits our arrival beneath the vaulted arches of a 
turreted gateway, and the courtesy of .his Highness the 
Maharajah also provides us with an escort of turbaned 
mahouts, umbrella carriers, and punkah-wallahs, who stand 
or kneel behind the richly-gilt howdah to shade us from the 
sun with scarlet parasols, and to fan us with white ostrich 
plumes tied with red cords to ivory handles edged with tinkling 


golden bells. 


From our lofty coign of ’vantage we survey a typical Indian 
landscape of rich and varied colouring. Dark groves of mango 
and banyan, border crops of rosy millet, yellow dal, and 
metallic castor-oil plant. The pale green of blowing wheat 
melts into the vivid emerald of springing rice, and a field of 
indigo, that ‘‘ bluest of things green, greenest of things blue,” 
subdues the brilliant tints of the luxuriant cereals. Brown 
figures in scant white garments bear brazen “lotahs ” on their 
veiled heads to a wayside well, and a group of pilgrims in 
rainbow garb encircles a shrine in the hollow trunk of an 
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ancient peepul tree, from whence an image of Ganesh, the 
elephant-headed god of wisdom, who guards each native house, 
peers through the trembling leaves, with face and ‘trunk. 
smeared with red lead, in hideous contrast to the translucent 
green of the quivering foliage. 

Our perfectly-trained elephant moves with stately grace 
along the steep road which ascends the rock, and halts before 
the fortified palace known as “King Pal,’’ a massive sand- 
stone edifice, which seems growing out of the crimson cliffs, as. 
though hewn in the living rock. Tiles of deep-blue porcelain 
enamel window and watch-tower with Arabesque designs 
wrought in white characters on the polished azure of the 
shining surface. Arched gateways pierce the machicolated wall 
which follows the indentations of the rugged hills, and a 
colossal temple of Adinath, the deified hero of the Jains, looms. 
up in the midst of a grassy quadrangle. Other temples of this. 
curious pre-Buddhistic sect rise within the enclosure of the 
fort, and the delicate beauty of the internal sculpture, , 
untouched by the lapse of ages, proves the advanced culture 
attained in the early days of an ancient civilisation. 

The Mahrattas of Gwalior were defeated by General Gough, 
whose triumphant march through India forms a brilliant 
episode of modern history. A scanty garrison now occupies 
the stronghold of the present tributary prince; brown 
children follow us, with hands outstretched for ‘‘ backshish,’” 
and groups of native idlers loll on rusty guns, with the 
*‘masterly inactivity” common to the drowsy East. The 
walled town shows a huddled mass of brown huts and 
low white houses. Narrow lanes glow with the gay colours. 
of the saris which veil dusky Mahratta maidens in fluttering 
folds of blue and orange, purple and pink. Mounds of red 
chilies and bunches of golden plantains brighten a dim bazaar 
beneath a yawning archway, wreathed with the azure and lilac 
bells of trailing morning-glories, and a bronze figure rises from 
a ricketty charpoy, to squat in the dust while a friendly 
hand sluices him with a bucket of water from the street 
fountain. The burning heat compels an early departure from 
the unsheltered heights, and, mounting the kneeling elephant 
in the court-yard of the palace, we descend the hill to the 
royal residences of the Maharajah and the Queen-mother. 
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Fantastic spires and domes of dazzling whiteness gleam 
against a dark belt of forest, three miles across the plain. 
The Moti Mahal, or Pearl Palace, a fairy structure generally 
occupied by the Dowager, is now empty, for the Mahratta 
queen refuses to be separated from her son during his absence 
at a military review, and a supplementary residence near the 
camp is used as the temporary habitation of the widowed 
Begum and her court. The superb palaces of Gwalior cover 
an area large enough for a small town, and the Maharajah’s. 
private railway traverses the extensive parks. This accom- 
plished native prince drives his own engine, and, under 
English tutelage, enjoys complete liberty of action within 
the limits imposed by the exigencies of modern civilisa- 
tion. A white-haired chamberlain with flowing robes and 
golden chain of office conducts us to the gorgeous Durbar 
Hall, where the subordinate Mahratta chiefs assemble on: 
State occasions to pay homage to their hereditary Prince. 
Persian carpets and embroidered hangings adorn the. State: 
apartments, and a passing glimpse is afforded of the 
Maharajah’s book-lined study, opening into a photographing 
chamber fitted up with the latest improvements in the art 
with which the royal chieftain occupies his leisure hours. 
Ancestral portraits of the mighty Scindia cover the walls of 
gallery and banqueting hall, the dark and resolute faces 
beneath the jewelled turbans expressing the unbending 
character of the royal line. The present scion of the stock 
inherits the proud carriage and determined mouth of his. 
famous father, though the rounded contour of the beardless 
face has not yet hardened into the rigid mould of maturity. 
The chamberlain expatiates on the native virtues and English 
tastes of the young Maharajah, and as we enter the pillared 
dining hall, and notice the absence of any table, the hoary 
seneschal informs us with a sigh that the Prince frequently 
relinquishes his: repeated efforts to adopt European customs, 
and retires again to the floor, long habit rendering the 
elevation of the arms to dishes placed on a dining table a 
painful and laborious task. The old chamberlain appears 
distressed by the failure of the English tutor to Anglicise 
this child of an Eastern dynasty, and surprised at our 
satisfaction in the collapse of the attempt; but recent 
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experience of young India in nineteenth-century garb and 
guise inclines us to think, with Rudyard Kipling, that 


** Fast is East, and West is West, and never the two shall meet 
Until they stand, on either hand, at God’s great Fudgment Seat.” 


Fretted alcoves contain quaint portraits on copper, and many 
a dark-browed Eastern queen looks down at us across the 
intervening centuries from some archaic panel or canvas, 
painted by those Italian artists brought over to India in the 
palmy days of Mogul and Mahratta supremacy. On one hand 
we see the fading representation of a Scindia Maharanee, who 
followed her husband to battle in the guise of a dancing girl. 
Clinging to his stirrup she mounted his horse, and, throwing 
her arms round the warrior chief, shielded him from the storm 
-of arrows which rained on the devoted wife, until her passionate 
embrace relaxed in death. The picture of another royal bride, 
widowed by the fortunes of war, commemorated the fact of her 
welease from the funeral pyre of a ‘‘ Sati’ by the dagger of a 
Mahratta noble, who plunged the merciful blade into the heart 
of the royal mistress whom he worshipped with a hopeless 
ilove, to save her from the more terrible fate to which she was 
doomed. The story of the Scindia line abounds with heroic 
‘deeds, and the ladies of the royal house vied with their lords 
im daring and finesse—the ‘‘ purdah”’ frequently veiled the 
hand which pulled the strings of native policy, and even the 
great Hindu epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabarahta 
reveal the lofty mental attainments of Indian womanhood in 
the comparative freedom of a distant past. 

Personal memorials of the reigning house prove more 
attractive than the treasures of gold and silver, inlaid armour, 
and ivory carvings, which display the boundless wealth of the 
Mahratta prince. The splendid palace seems oppressive and 
gloomy, and the present control of native royalty by the strong 
hand of England a prosaic fate for the heir of the martial 
Scindia who carved out the fortunes of the Mahratta dynasty 
with the sword now sheathed in the scabbard, and surrendered 
to an alien power. Marble terraces bristling with grotesque 
statuary flank the two palaces, identical in character save for 
the gorgeous “‘ purdahs” which mark the abode of the Queen, 
who with her ladies retires behind the embroidered curtains 
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of the audience chamber when the necessities of her exalted 
position oblige her to receive visits from the ministers of the 
court. 

Trellised aisles of roses divide the green lawns of the spacious 
gardens, and sparkling fountains light up the shadowy vistas 
of converging avenues with jets of silver spray. Alligators 
raise their grim heads from sculptured tanks blue with acres 
of blossoming lotus, and peacocks draw their golden-green 
trains along marble balustrades mantled with the royal purple 
of the glowing bougainvillea. Tall palms crown green knolls 
with clustering shafts and feathery fronds, and the miniature 
railway piercing grove and thicket adds a suggestion of 
Western civilisation to the traditional Oriental aspect of the 
sun-bathed scene. From the inland city, which rose to 
fame in the zenith of the Mahratta power, we follow the 
fortunes of the chivalrous race to the distant mountain chain 
of the Western Ghauts, regarded as the key of the Deccan 
during the wars between English and Mahrattas. Ruined 
towers built by the conquered race rise on Titanic cliffs, and 
rugged escarpments, hollowed by time and tempest into the 
semblance of fort and bastion, for centuries defended Mahratta 
territory from foreign invasion. A railway now climbs the 
stupendous mountain wall with marvellous curves and 
gradients, the snake-like evolutions of the winding track 
twirling like the worm of a screw. Fifteen bridges and six 
aerial viaducts span the fathomless ravines, and, from fissures 
of cliffs piled in tumbled masses upon layers of trap formation, 
the thunder of leaping torrents echoes through the rarified 
air. The towering precipices of the Bhore Ghat form an 
acute angle, where the train reverses its direction on a knife- 
like ridge, and an engine pushes the carriages up the steep 
incline. From the mountain capital of Poona the last 
Mahratta of Peishwa was routed by English troops in 1818. 
The lofty tableland occupied by the city gives it a climate 
cooled by the purple clouds which in the rainy season sweep 
over Poona to break on a lower range, where a jagged fence 
of needle-like pinnacles pierces the curtain of floating vapour, 
and brings down the torrential rains from which the city.is 
comparatively exempt. Arching bowers of ancient banyan 
trees surround the quaint old town, the shady tunnels of dense 
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foliage thronged by gaily-clad foot passengers, curtained 
litters, and red bullock carts drawn by little hump- 
backed oxen white as snow, with gilt horns and tasselled 
trappings. We follow the motley crowd to the famous 
temple of the goddess Parbati, Queen Consort of Siva 
the Destroyer, the third person of the Hindu Triad. 
Flights of rocky steps ascend the sacred hill crowned by the 
great sanctuary and the ancient palace of the Peishwas. A 
keen-faced Brahmin interrupts his interesting occupation of 
changing the white night-gown of the tutelary goddess for the 
red robe of her morning toilette, and welcomes us into the 
precincts of the shrine. Parbati’s well-stocked wardrobe is 
exhibited, containing the varied attire of fast and festival, 
summer and winter, in cloth of gold and silver, velvet and silk, 
diaphanous muslins of priceless value, and Manchester prints 
of glaring pattern and crude colouring. A lucid explanation 
follows, in perfect English, to prove that the cultus of the 
frightful image is relative, and that the divinity designated by 
her custodian as ‘‘ The Hindu Venus ”’ is regarded by him as a 
spiritual being “‘not made with hands.” Germs of a more 
enlightened creed than the gross materialism of the multitude 
are apparent in this intelligent apologist of Brahminism; and 
though his ideal of beauty varies considerably from the received 
canons of European taste, we forbear to disturb his equanimity 
by disparaging remarks on Parbati’s personal appearance. 
Our cicerone derives his knowledge of English from regular 
attendance at the winter classes of the European school, and 
tells us that, although the white scholars ridicule his presence 
among them, he “‘ can bear to be laughed at in a good cause.” 

The fact of this stately Brahmin humbly taking his place 
amidst the riotous lads to whom he affords unfailing amuse- 
ment, commands the respect due to the moral courage of such 
a strenuous effort at self-improvement. We take a friendly 
leave of ‘‘ Parbati,” ashe is familiarly termed by his English 
acquaintance, and enter the deserted palace which flanks the 
pillared portico of the temple. From a triple-arched window 
overlooking the green plain of Kirkee below the sacred hill, 
the last of the royal priests watched with despairing eyes the 
changing fortunes of the battle which deprived him of his 
crown. The stone seat occupied by the Peishwa remains in 
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the sculptured niche of the deep embrasure, from whence 
every detail of the decisive conflict was visible to the broken- 
hearted representative of the historic line which for ages had 
swayed the spiritual and temporal power of the Mahratta 
kingdom. 

Descending the flights of broken steps whereon the late 
Duke of Clarence nearly lost ‘his life through the stumble of 
an elephant, we pass a red stone beneath the green branches 
of a tremulous peepul tree, which waves ‘above the sacred 
ashes of the last ‘ Sati,” burnt thirty years ago in the courts 
of Parbati’s temple. The primitive idea of human sacrifice 
clung to the conservative Asiatic mind, and coloured the 
ancient creeds of India. Anticipation of. manifold re-incarna- 
tions, lengthened out through endless cycles of being, induced 
a philosophical indifference to pain and death, merely regarded 
as inevitable stepping-stones toa higher destiny. Even now 
the fortitude of the fakir appears incredible to the ease-loving 
children of the West, and the voluntary agony undergone by 
Hindu devotees shows indomitable strength of will and 
purpose. 

From the granite bastions of the riven crags which com- 
mand the expanse of azure sea five thousand feet below, the 
turbaned Mahratta scout scanned the scene with eagle eye as 
he guarded the mountain eyrie of his race. The massive 
boulders and storm-beaten crags of the highest peaks suggest 
the wreck of a prehistoric world, but the basaltic columns and 
ledges of the lower cliffs veil their rigid outlines in emerald 
moss and waving fern. Magnolias bloom on ridge and 
buttress, cascades shoot through gorges lined with tangled 
creepers, and forests of teak sweep down to the verdant 
Konkan—a fertile strip of land between the Ghauts and the 
sea. Cocoa palms wave in the soft sea-breeze, and brown 
forms climb polished stems to load wicker creels with the 
green and golden fruit, which, according to an Indian proverb, 
“can only ripen within sound of the human voice.” The 
noble mountain chain, linked with the stirring romance of 
Mahratta history, stands out in black silhouette like a line 
of impregnable fortresses against the glowing sky, bathed in 
the carmine radiance of a blood-red sunset. The transparent 
waters of the Krishna and Kaveri rivers flush with pink 
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reflections in the deep black gorges through which they 
carve their sinuous way, and a solitary fishing-boat in the 
offing catches a quivering shaft of dying crimson on 
bamboo mast and tawny sail. Suddenly the red sun sinks 
into the tranquil sea. The highlands of the wild Mahratta 
chieftains fade from purple to grey, and evening mists rise 
like clouds of incense from the plain, fragrant with the 
breath of a thousand flowers. The veil of night falls across. 
those mountain ‘gates’ which for centuries guarded an 
unknown land, though at length unlocked by the Western 
race which emancipates the Eastern world from the three- 
fold tyranny of ignorance, cruelty, and despotism. 


EmILy A. RICHINGS. 





The Swinton Fncident. 


‘““T pon’r care,” said my American friend, as we were 
discussing the prospects of the Presidential election, ‘‘ who 
wins. I’m out of all politics now, and I’m sick of office- 
holding. I’ve been four months in the consular service, and 
fifteen years, off and on, in the diplomatic service, and I 
calculate that I’ve had my share of the offices. Consequently 
it don’t make a particle of difference to me who is the next 
President.” 

My friend was a capital fellow in his way, but it had always. 
struck me that the higher branches of pork-packing would have 
been better suited to his talents and acquirements than the 
paths of diplomacy. So I asked him how it happened that he 
had chosen a diplomatic career. 

“Tt all came about accidentally,” said he. ‘I was made 
consul at Naples because the President was going to adopt a 
policy which he knew I would oppose, and so he wanted to get 
me out of the country. You see, I had a good deal of influence 
in those days, and could always carry the southern tier of 
counties in Missouri, which was my native state, for any man 
and any measure that I might favour. I was young and 
ambitious, and when I was appointed consul I thought it was 
a big thing, and I accepted the place without dreaming that 
it was a job to get rid of me. I knew so little about Europe 
that I thought Naples was in France, and so I went straight 
to Paris, and was considerably astonished when the landlord 
of the hotel told me that Naples was in Italy. However, I 
found my way there at last, and had been only four months in 
office when the American minister died. His Secretary of 
Legation was absent on leave at the time, so I got orders to 
act as Charjay de Affaires until such time as the new minister 
could be sent out. 

‘‘There wasn’t very much work to do, but I was gradually 
learning the ins and outs of the business, when one day a 
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middle-aged American woman came to my office and said, 
“T’m Miss Swinton. I’m one of the professors in Ponquogue 
Female University, and I’ve been robbed.’ 

*** Just you sit down and tell me all about it,’ said I. You 
see, I had to be everlastingly polite to every American who 
dropped in to see me; for I could never tell what influence my 
visitor might have in Washington. I knew a consul who turned 
a drunken man out of his office one day, and that drunken man 
happened to be a member of Congress, with influence enough 
to have the consul’s salary reduced the next year to less than 
half of what it had been. Besides, as I have said, I was new 
to the business in those days, and I was anxious for a chance 
to distinguish myself by protecting some oppressed fellow 
citizen. 

‘“** T’ve been living in Naples,’ said the woman, ‘for about 
three months. Last week I was taken ill, and had to stay in 
bed—if you'll excuse my speaking of such a thing—for several 
days. Now, it is my rule to hang my back hair on a nail — 
behind the door every night. I can swear that the night I 
was taken ill I hung it up in the usual place. When I got 
‘well enough to get up and dress, my back hair was missing. 
The chambermaid had been in the room half-a-dozen times a 
day all the time I was ill, and nobody else had entered the 
room, except the English doctor. So, of course, I knew the 
chambermaid must have stolen my hair. I’ve accused her of 
it, but she denies it; and the landlady who keeps the lodgings 
backs her up, and says she will sue me for slander. Now, I 
call on you to help me, and see that an American citizen is 
not robbed and insulted by a parcel of rascally Neapolitans.’ 

“© You’ve come to the right shop, marm,’ says I. ‘You 
shall be backed up by the whole power of the United States 
Government; and either you shall have your back-hair back 
again, or the Neapolitan Government shall apologise, and pay 
you an indemnity. You'll find that I ain’t no slouch when it 
comes to protecting my fellow citizens.’ 

“*T’m glad to hear you speak up like an independent 
American,’ says Miss Swinton. ‘I told an American gentleman 
that I was coming to see you, and he said that I’d only waste 
my time, and that American ministers never did anything but 
wear good clothes, and go to dinner with great folks.’ 
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*** Your friend ought to be ashamed of himself,’ said I. ‘ You 
just give me the full particulars of this diabolical outrage, and 
I’ll soon show you if I mean business or not.’ 

“The woman gave me a description of her back-hair ; just 
how long and how thick it was, and what was the colour and 
texture of it. Then she gave me a description of the chamber- 
maid, whose name was Carmine, and of the landlady, and a 
sort of rough diagram of her room, showing the position of 
her bed, and of the nail where she always hung her back-hair.’ 
Then I told her to come and see me in a week, and I buckled 
down to work. 

‘*The office of the consulate consisted of two rooms, and I 
had made them also the office of the legation. The front 
room I considered to be the office of the consul, and the back 
room I reserved for the legation. Now, as Miss Swinton had 
interviewed me in the front room, it followed that she had 
applied to me as consul and not as charjay. A consul, as 
you may not know, is not allowed to address the Government 
to which he is accredited directly. When, for example, he 
wants any information from the Minister of Finance, he must 
first apply to his own minister or ambassador, who will forward 
his request to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who will forward 
it to the Minister of Finance. My predecessor had been 
wigged for writing directly to the Chief of Police, and I was. 
determined not to get myself into difficulties by imitating him. 

“‘T sat down at my consular desk, and wrote to myself as. 
charjay, setting forth all the circumstances of the outrage 
on Miss Swinton, and demanding immediate redress. Then 
I went into my back office, and wrote a reply to myself as 
consul, acknowledging the receipt of my complaint, and 
promising to give it every attention. Next I wrote as charjay 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, requesting him to attend 
to the matter at once. I knew that he would forward my 
complaint to the Minister of the Interior; that the latter 
would forward it to the Chief of Police; that the chief 
would give it to an inspector, who would detail a police- 
man to look into the thing, who would tell Carmine to give 
~ him fifty francs or he would arrest her. Then the policeman, 
when he had settled, or failed to settle, with Carmine, would 
report to the inspector, and the substance of his report would 

20 
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work. back toi me: through the same channel: by which «the 
-complaint had:gone. I calculated that I should hear about 
the back-hair in about two weeks, and I had very little doubt 
that the police! would square the thing with the chambermaid, 
-and that! I. shduld:'be told that Miss Swinton had never been 
robbed atiall.,: Then I would renew the complaint in stronger 
language, andi follow it up till the Neapolitan Government 
should see that: J, was in earnest, and that it could not trifle 
‘with me. bobs 

“*I waited: nearly a month without getting any answer, and 
then I wrote: as consul to myself as charjay, begging that 
matters should be\vigorously pushed. Reading this as charjay, 
I considered, that it was disrespectful; so I wrote to the consul 
telling him thatthe charjay did not need to be told what he 
should do, and that further communications in the tone of his 
last would be’ returned unopened. I quite enjoyed sitting 
down on myself like that. Of course, as consul, I was 
bound to look sharp after the interests of Miss Swinton, who 
used to, call regularly three times a week and ask if anything 
had been heard of her back-hair; but then, again, as charjay, 
I had to maintain the dignity of my office, and couldn’t permit 
any mere consul to’ dictate to me how I should perform my 
-duty. lod 

“‘ Well, that very day I received the report from the police 
informing me! that no trace of the missing back-hair could be 
found, and that there was no doubt that Carmine, the chamber- 
maid, was quite innocent. I wrote a pretty stiff reply, warning 
‘the Neapolitan Government that such an outrage as that on 
Miss Swinton cculd not be permitted to pass with impunity, 
and requesting that the police would make a fresh investigation. 
It took four weeks more before the answer filtered back to 
me, and it. was just about what the first answer had been. 
Then I got mad, and I went to see the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, personally,’ taking with me, of course, an interpreter. 

“‘The minister received me politely, for those Neapolitans 
are, if anything, altogether too everlastingly polite; but the 
more .I said: about Miss Swinton’s back-hair, the more he 
smiled, and the less satisfaction he gave me. Finally, I said 
‘to him, ‘See here,'your excellency! I want you to under- 
stand that I’m asking for that there back-hair, and that I 
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mean to have it. If you can’t give me any satisfaction I shall 
appeal to the king, and. if he won’t see Miss Swinton righted 
I shall know what to do.’ fond 

‘‘ The minister smiled sweetly, and told me by all means to 
see the king. He ‘said he admired the chivalry with which 
I had taken up the defence of a fellow-countrywoman, who 
was, no doubt, young and beautiful, and he trusted that I 
would be completely successful. ‘When you have seen the 
king,’ he continued, ‘come back to me, and I will at once 
carry out His Majesty’s orders.’ You see, the minister didn’t 
for a moment believe that the king would see me, which was 
where he was wrong. He didn’t quite know who he was 
dealing with, but he was going to find out before very long. 

‘“‘T went back to my office, and I wrote a letter to the king, 
asking for an interview, on the ground that I had important 
business with him. I wrote as politely as I knew how, and 
sent my compliments to the queen, and hoped that the 
children were flourishing. I know now, of course, that I 
ought not to have done this, but I didn’t know any better 
then, and, on the whole, I’m glad I didn’t. 

‘You'll say, of course, that no attention was paid to my 
letter. That’s where you’d be wrong. The king, who was a 
jolly old chap when he wasn’t shooting rebels, sent an officer 
to me the next day, ordering me to present myself at the 
palace at three o’clock. Of course I did so, and I was shown 
into a room where there were a dozen or two men in gorgeous 
uniforms, some of whom were generals, and others were foreign 
ambassadors. I was presented to the king, who asked me, 
through an interpreter, what it was I wanted. I told him the 
whole story of Miss Swinton’s back-hair, and how I couldn't 
get any satisfaction about it. He laughed, and then he sort 
of sympathised with me. He said that if Miss Swinton’s hair 
had been cut off from her head by thieves, the outrage would 
have been the business of the Minister of Grace and Justice ; 
but, seeing as the lady’s back-hair had always been permanently 
detached from her, everything relating to it would come in 
the department of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and that. I 
must stick tothe minister until I had made him do what I 
wanted. I thanked His Majesty, and told him I couldn’t ask 
for anything fairer, and then I was going on to make some 

20* 
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general remarks about the weather, and to ask after the queen 
’ and the kids, when the Lord Chamberlain, as I suppose, took 
me politely by the arm and led me out. I am told it was the 
first and last time that the king had ever done such a thing as 
to receive a member of the diplomatic corps who had written 
to him, asking for an interview. I can’t understand to this 
day why he received me, and what there was in the affair that 
seemed to give him so much amusement. 

“The next day I wrote again to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, informing him of what the king had said, and saying 
that I should expect to receive that back-hair at the earliest 
possible day. I got nothing in reply to this but a brief line 
acknowledging its reception, and I rather calculated that the 
minister had got pretty mad because I had really seen the 
king and complained to His Majesty that his ministers were 
not attending properly to their business. However, I didn’t 
mind that. I hada card up my sleeve which I had meant to 
play when the proper time should arrive, and I calculated 
that it was drawing pretty near. 

“That night I telegraphed to the commander of an 
American frigate that was at Genoa, ordering him to sail for 
Naples without delay. You see, as charjay, I had a right 
to call on the navy for support, and all naval officers were 
bound to obey me. The old ‘ Ojibway’ wasn’t much of a 
frigate, but still she was a sure-enough man-of-war, and I 
calculated that her sudden appearance in the bay of Naples 
would interest the Neapolitan Government some. She was a 
slow old craft, and it was not till five days after I sent for her 
that she reached Naples, and her captain hurried up to my 
office, and reported his arrival. 

““* What's the matter?’ said he. ‘I supposed that there 
must be a bloody revolution in progress here, but things look 
quiet enough.’ 

‘*¢ There hasn’t been any revolution,’ said I, ‘ but there has 
been a diabolical.outrage on an American citizen, and I mean 
to have satisfaction, no matter what it may cost.’ 

***Good for you!’ said the captain, whose name, by-the-bye, 
was Twichell. ‘What was the nature of the outrage, 
imprisonment or murder ?” 

“** Neither,’ I fteplied. ‘It’s a case of robbery. A most 
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estimable lady, who is a ponquogue in a profeset s university 
has been robbed of her back-hair,’ 

“*What the——; that is to say, what on earth do you 
mean?’ said Twichell. ‘ What’s a ponquogue, and what has 
the United States Government to do with a woman’s back- 
hair ?’ 

***T should have said,’ I replied, ‘that this lady is a 
professor in Ponquogue University. She has been foully 
robbed ; and no American citizen shall, with my consent, be 
robbed of her back-hair, or her front-hair, or anything else. I 
have demanded the return of the hair, and the arrest and 
punishment of the criminal. So far, I have got no satisfaction. 
Now that your ship is here, I shall send an ultimatum to the 
Neapolitan Government, giving them forty-eight hours to 
comply with my demands. If they don’t do so, why, we shall 
have to bombard the royal palace.’ 

‘*¢Tt’s my business to obey orders,’ said the Captain, ‘and, 
if you order it, I’ll bombard the royal palace with all the 
pleasure in life. Only I beg to call your attention to the fact 
that my ship lies directly under the guns of St. Elmo, and 
that, within five minutes after I open fire, the fort will sink me 
to acertainty. You won’t be any nearer getting satisfaction, 
when the ‘Ojibway’ is sunk, than you are now, and you'll 
have to settle with the United States Government in a way 
that may not be altogether pleasant for you.’ 

““* That will do, Captain Twichell,’ I replied. ‘I happen to 
be boss here, and when I need any advice from any naval 
officer, I’ll ask for it. Your orders are to prepare for action, 
and if I send you word to open fire, you are to open 
fire instantly. I know what I’m doing, and I take the 
full responsibility of it.’ 

“** Very good, sir,’ said the captain, ‘your orders shall be 
obeyed. Only I call on you to take notice that I protest most 
solemnly against this mad attempt to drag the United States 
into war over a woman’s back-hair. Good morning, sir!’ 
So saying, the captain went out of the office in a tremendous 
passion. He was brave enough to tackle the whole, Neapolitan 
army and navy single-handed, but his views of foreign policy 
differed considerable from mine. He evidently thought I was 
some new style of lunatic, and, naturally, it riled him to be 
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ordered about by me. However, that didn’t:trouble me. I 
felt that I was doing my duty, and I didn’t care what Captain 
Twichell or any other man might think about me. 

*¢ After the captain had left, I called once more on the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and I said to him: ‘ Your excellency, it 
seems to me that there has been a heap too much talk and 
too little action about this affair of Miss Swinton’s back-hair. 
Now, I wish to say, once for all, that I shall expect to receive 
that back-hair back by to-morrow noon at the latest, or else I 
shall expect an indemnity of five hundred dollars, and shall 
require your Government to apologise, and to fire a salute in 


‘honour of the American flag.’ 


“The minister laughed, and said: ‘ My dear Mr. Smith, if I 
didn’t know your discretion and your goodness of heart, I 
should really think that you meant what you have said as a 
threat, especially as I see that an American frigate has just 
happened to arrive to pay us a welcome visit.’ 

“** That there identical frigate is here under my orders,’ said 
I. ‘I ain’t in the habit of threatening. Where I live, we 
generally shoot first and do our threatening afterwards. All I 
wish to say now is that I expect you, as an intelligent man, 
will see the advantage of restoring that back-hair to the 
unhappy victim who has been mourning its loss for nearly 
three months. I am glad you are pleased to see the ‘ Ojibway’ 
in your harbour, and I trust you will have no cause to regret 
her visit ; though I am told that her new guns are so tremen- 
dously big that she would smash every window in Naples if 


‘she were to fire a salute.’ 


“The minister bowed me out with the same smiling face that 
he always wore, but I could see that what I had said had made 
more or less impression on him, and I calculated that he would 
see the folly of bringing about a war between Naples and the 
States by continuing to refuse to return a little stolen back- 
hair. All the same, I did feel a little uneasy; for if I should 
have to order the frigate to bombard the royal palace, it 


‘was on the cards that the king would send a file of soldiers’ 


and have me shot as soon as the forts had finished with the 
frigate. ‘But,’ as I said to myself, ‘a Charjay de Affaires has 
no right to think of his own safety. His business is to protect 
his fellow-citizens, and darn the consequences.’ 
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‘About eleven o’clock the next morning a messenger arrived 
at my office with the compliments of the Minister. of Foreign: 
Affairs and the missing back-hair. The despatch which 
followed a few minutes later informed me that, the police: 
had just discovered the real culprit, who was the editor of a 
newspaper that had recently received a warning for publishing: 
too liberal articles. The culprit was, continued, the despatch, 
in gaol, awaiting punishment; and the minister congratulated 
me that the incident was now closed with honour to all 
concerned. apes 

‘“‘T sent word to Miss Swinton to come to my office at once,. 
and then I sent orders to Captain Twichell to.take his ship- 
back to Genoa, as I did not care to be backed. by a naval 
officer who talked of consequences when the rights of a fellow- 
citizen were to be enforced. You see, I was a little disgusted 
with his conduct in the matter; though, as it had turned out,. 
it didn’t make any difference what he either thought or did. 

‘** Miss Swinton came in presently, and I was astonished to 
see that her hair, which had always been dark brown, was now 
bright yellow. I didn’t allude to this at first; but I handed 
her the missing back-hair, and said, ‘ There, madam, is your 
stolen hair! I told you I would get it. back, and I have 
done so; though, I candidly tell you, it has. strained the- 
relations between Naples and the United States pretty nearly 
to the point of war.’ 

**¢T don’t know what you. mean, Mr. Consul,’ said she.. 
‘That brown hair never belonged to me, and I don’t want 
anything whatever to do with it. My hair is altogether of 
a different colour, as I should think you could see—even if 
you are a man!’ 

*** Miss Swinton,’ said I; ‘that there hair corresponds 
exactly to the description you gave me, and to what was the 
colour of your hair up to the last few days. If since then 
you’ve , 

**<¢T won’t hear another word,’ says the lady. ‘If you can’t 
speak without insulting me, you should hold your tongue. 
You may throw that brown hair in the gutter; and don’t you 
venture to send for me again on any such fool’s errand as that 
of this morning.’ So saying, she sailed out of the office, and 
I never saw her again. 
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“The affair being ended, I wrote a full account of it to the 
State Department at Washington, and expected to receive its 
thanks, and, perhaps, a handsome reward. On the contrary, 
the department replied telling me that I had acted like a 
lunatic—only, of course, it was said in polite, diplomatic 
language—and that I must send in my resignation at once. 
I didn’t want to resign—and [I didn’t resign. I furnished the 
American press with an account of the affair of Miss Swinton’s 
back-hair, and the papers praised me to the skies. There were 
columns after columns about the ‘Infamous Outrage on an 
American Lady, and the Bold and Jacksonian Conduct of an 
Heroic American Charjay.’ The result was that the Govern- 
ment not only didn’t dare to remove me, but was actually 
compelled to promote me. I was appointed Minister to Central 
America, which was a good easy berth, with a salary that I 
couldn’t spend while in office, no matter how hard I might 
have tried, there being nothing in Central America to spend 
money on. So that’s the way I got into the diplomatic service : 
and until the American people forgot all about me—which was 
in about six weeks after I was promoted—there wasn’t a more 
popular man in the whole United States than the Hon. James 


Smith—the heroic Charjay at Naples.” 


W. L. ALDEN. 





Erin. 


THE name of our sister island has so long been associated 
with feud and political strife, that under this unpleasant veil 
its charms seem to lie concealed from view. No country has 
had a sadder history. Open the volume where one may, from 
the conquest down to the beginning of the present century, 
a terrible tale of tribal feud, or of oppression on the part of its 
conquerors, meets one’s eye; blood seems to stain every page, 
till the very name of Ireland suggests to many only dissension 
and discord, repulsive to all lovers of peace. Perhaps this 
fact alone in some measure prevents it being visited so much 
by tourists and pleasure-seekers as other parts of the British 
Isles. And yet what a fund of rural delight is there! The 
country is full of beauty and loveliness of scenery. Killarney is 
the part best known; but take the County Wicklow for 
instance, with its mountains clustering range beyond range, 
some, pine-clad to their crests, their dark foliage contrasting 
richly with the intense bright green pasture of a neighbouring 
one, while on the next may be seen a magnificent intermingling 
of various shades of green, yellow, and crimson, produced by 
the combined growth of bracken, gorse, and heather, the effect 
of which must be seen to be fully realised ; and when these 
hues are veiled by a thin blue mist, one is reminded of opal or 
mother-of-pearl. Then, the appearance of the mountains is so 
changeable, some, perhaps, now in a flood of sunlight, others 
in gloomy shade; a cloud passing over causes a reverse of this 
order. So sudden and frequent are the changes that the 
amateur artist finds it difficult to paint fast enough to keep 
pace with them. 

The gorse presents the grandest appearance in the spring, 
when in its fullest flower. In some parts may be seen, wherever 
one turns, whole mountain-sides covered with an unbroken 
shield of gold, so bright that on one occasion, when driving 
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(after sunset) in a close carriage, I suddenly observed a yellow 
glow overspreading the faces of my friends sitting opposite to 
me, and also the lining of the carriage, for which for a 
moment I could not account, until I perceived the golden wall 
rising up on one side of us to the height of many hundred feet. 
The great botanist, Linnzus, is said to have wept when he 
beheld the gorse in England—surely, had he seen that in 
Ireland, the consequences would have been even more serious ; 
though for my own part I find its influence to be of a glad- 
dening nature, like that of a sudden golden gleam of sunlight 
towards the close of a gloomy day. 

Another great charm are the mountain torrents and rivers, 
roaring and hurrying along with important haste over their 
rocky beds, now and then swirling round some big grey 
boulder in its way, and breaking up into rich crests of foam ; 
and the little brooklets, dancing and sparkling in the sunlight 
between their fern-fringed banks, throwing up delicious white 
wreaths of spray and looking so full of life and bustle that one 
feels imbued with their vivacity. 

The woods, consisting mostly of pine, larch, and birch, are 
tarpetted with moss of various kinds, so thick that one’s feet 
are in places completely buried in it. The same isthe case 
in many of the fields, but most of all with regard to the 
sphagnum and other peat-mosses of the bogs. All of 
these— wood, field, and bog—are often to be met with 
thickly bestrewn with the huge granite boulders, or “‘ erratic 
rocks,”’ supposed by some to be the débris of the glaciers of 
ancient times. These, again, are partially covered with moss 
and lichens. Both moss and boulders, though adding greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the scenery, are very detrimental to 
agriculture. 

Bogs have a most dreary, creepy appearance in the winter, 
but are at other times not without their charms. There is a 
solemn impressiveness about these vast stretches of solitude 
and silence, broken only by sound of bird or cattle, and one 
finds on their borders some interesting specimens of wild 
flowers, such as the iris, sundew, pinguicula, asphodel, bog- 
bean, bog-strawberry, and a profusion of bog-cotton, with its 
lovely silvery tassels resembling the finest floss silk. The 
Habernaria bifolia (butterfly orchis) and the smaller variety 
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.(Habernia allida) abound in their. neighbourhood; also the: 
malaxis paludosa, or bog orchis, and a considerable variety of. 
sedges. 

Nature, which evidently laid out the country with loving and 
artistic care, has not neglected the most délicate finishing. 
touches in the way of wild flowers and an endless variety of 
ferns, with which every field and hedgerow abounds. 

Besides all these attractions of scenery, the spirit of romance 
so prevalent in the Celtic race has filled the country with. 
legendary and superstitious tales, which seem to roll so quickly 
and glibly off the Irish tongue, with their native fluency and 
happy choice of words. Every country villager possesses a little- 
store of local legends, handed down from his forefathers, and 
no one can surpass the Irish peasantry for tale-telling, their 
ready wit and sense of the humorous give such a keen edge 
to their stories. 

Of the various kinds of superstition, more will be said in my 
next article. I will here give the ‘“‘ Pooka” story of Daniel. 
O’Rourke by way of example, almost as it is told by T. 
Crofton Croker, though somewhat abridged. The ‘ Pooka,” 
or Puca, is supposed to be an animal spirit assuming at will. 
the form of ass, horse, bull, goat, or eagle, as we learn from 
one of our favourite writers of Irish folk-tales. 

Daniel O’Rourke had been to a dinner given by his landlord 
to the tenants of his estate, to celebrate the safe return of his. 
son from foreign parts, after which he had an extraordinary 
experience, having fallen under the spell of the Pooka (or more 
probably of the whiskey). It is told in his own words: 

“We had iverything of the best, and plenty of it. I got, as. 
a body may say, the same thing as tipsy almost, for I can’t 
remimber ever at all how I left the place; only I did leave it,. 
that’s certain. Well, I thought, for-all that, in myself, I’d 
just step up to Molly Cronohan’s, the fairy woman, to speak 
a word to her about the bracket cow that was bewitched ; and. 
so, as I was crossing the stepping-stones of the ford of Ballya- 
shenogh, and was looking up at the stars and blessing myself 
—for why? it was Lady Day—I missed my foot, and souse 1. 
fell into the water, ‘Death alive!’ thought -I1; ‘IH be 
dhrowned now!’ . However, I began swimming and swimming 
away for the dear life, till at last I got ashore somehow or other,. 
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but never the one of me can say how, upon a ‘dissolute’ island. 
I wandered and wandered about there, without knowing where I 
wandered, until at last I got intoa big bog. I could never find 
out how I got into it, for the moon was shining bright as day. 
My heart grew cold with fear, for be sure and certain I was 
that it would be my ‘berrin’-place, so I sat down on a stone 
and began to sing the ‘ Ullagone ’—when all of a sudden the 
moon grew black, and I looked up and saw something for all 
the world as if it was moving down between me and it. Down 
it came with a pounce, and looked me full in the face; and 
what was it but an eagle! as fine a one as ever flew from the 
kingdom of Kerry; and he says to me: ‘ Daniel O’ Rourke,’ 
says he; ‘how do you do?’ ‘Very well, I thank you, sir,’ 
says I. ‘I hope you're well,’ wondering out of my senses all 
the time how an eagle came to speak like a Christian. ‘ What 
brings you here, Dan?’ says he. ‘ Nothing at all, sir,’ says I; 
‘only I wish I was safe home again.’ ‘Is it out of the island 
you wish to go, Dan,’ says he. ‘’Tis, sir,’ says I; and told 
him how I had taken a drop too much, and fell into the 
water; how I swam to land; and how I got into the bog and 
did not know my way out of it. ‘ Dan,’ says he, ‘ though ’tis 
very improper for you to get dhrunk on Lady Day, yet, as you 
are a decent, sober man, who attends mass well, and never 
flings stones at me or mine, my life for yours,’ says he; ‘so 
get on my back, and grip me well for fear you’d fall off, and 
I'll fly you out of the bog.’ ‘I am afraid,’ says I, ‘your 
honour’s making game of me; for who ever heard of riding 
horseback on an eagle before ?? ‘’Pon the honour of a gintle- 
man,’ says he, putting his right foot on his breast, ‘ I am quite 
in earnest; and so now either take my offer or starve in the 
bog. Besides, I see that your weight is sinking the stone :’ 
which was true enough. So, having no choice, ‘I thank your 
honour,’ says I, ‘for the loan of your civility, and I'll take 
your kind offer.’ I therefore mounted upon the back of the 
eagle and held him tight by the throat, and up he flew into the 
air, up—up, till, thinking he did not know the right road 
home, I said very civilly, seeing I was in his power entirely, 
‘Sir,’ says I, ‘ please your honour’s glory, and with humble 
submission to your better judgment, if you’d fly down a bit, 
you’re just over my cabin, and I could be put down there, and 
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many thanks to your worship.’ ‘ Arrah, Dan!’ said he. ‘Do 
you think me a fool ? Look down in the next field—don’t you 
see two men and a gun?. By my word, it would be no joke to 
be shot this way to oblige a drunken blackguard I picked up 
off a cowld stone in a bog.’ So up he went again in spite of. 
me—up, up, up.‘ Where in the world are you taking me, sir ?’ 
says I to him. ‘Hold your tongue, Dan, and don’t be inter- 
fering with other people’s business,’ says he. ‘ Faith,’ says'I ;’ 
‘this is my business, I think.’ ‘ Be quiet, Dan,’ says he; so I 
says no more. At last, where should we come to but the 
moon itself, with a reaping-hook sticking out of one side of it. 
‘ Dan,’ says the eagle, ‘I’m tired of this long fly ; you must get 
off and sit on the moon until I rest myself.’ ‘Is’it to sit down 
on the moon?’ said I. ‘Is it upon that little round thing, 
then ?’ said I; ‘ why, then, shure I’d fall off in a minute, and 
be kilt and spilt and smashed all to bits. You are a vile 
deceiver, so youare!’ ‘ Not at all, Dan,’ said he. ‘ You can 
catch fast hold of the reaping-hook that’s sticking out of the 
side of the moon, and ‘twill keep you up.’ ‘I won’t, then,’ said 
I. ‘Ifyou don’t, my man,’ said he, ‘I'll just give you a quiet- 
shake and one slap of my wing, and send you down to the 
ground, where every bone in your body will be smashed as 
small as a drop of dew ona cabbage-leaf-in the morning.’ ” 
‘ Why, then, I’m in a fine way,’ said I to myself, ‘ ever to have 
come along with the likes of you ;’ and so, giving him a hearty 
curse in Irish, for fear he’d know what I said, I got off his 
back with a heavy heart, took hold of the reaping-hook, and 
sat down upon the moon; and a mighty cold seat it was, I can 
tell you. that. When he had me fairly landed, he turned dn 
me and said, ‘Good morning’ to you, Daniel O’Rourke. I 
think I’ve tricked you fairly now. You robbed me of my nest 
last year (twas true enough for him, but how he found it out’ 
is hard to say), and in return you are welcome to cool your 
heels dangling upon the moon like a cockthrow.’ ‘ And is this 
the way you leave me?’ said I, ‘ you brute; you ugly, unnatural 
baste! Bad luck to yourself, with your hooked nese, and to 
all your breed!’ But he spread out his wings and away he 
flew, and I never saw him from that day to this. I was ina 
disconsolate condition, roaring for bare -grief, when a door 
opened in the middle of the moon, and out stepped the man in 
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“the moon himself. *Good morrow to you, Daniel O’ Rourke,’ 
said he. ‘ How do you do?’ ‘Very well, thank your honour,’ 
‘said I. ‘I hope your honour’s well.’ ‘What brought you 
here, Dan,’ said he; so I told him the whole story. ‘ Dan,’ 
‘says he, ‘you must not stay here.’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ said I, ‘ ’tis 
much against my will that I am here at all.” ‘That’s your 
‘business, Dan,’ said he; ‘ mine is to tell you you must not stay.’ 
“Shure, I’m doing no harm,’ says I, ‘ only holding on hard by 
the reaping-hook.’ ‘ That’s what you must not do, Dan,’ says 
he; ‘ you’d better let go.’ ‘Faith, Pll not let go, with your 
leave,’ says I; ‘and the more you bids me the more I won’t 
let go, so I will.’ After more words he goes away and returns - 
-with a cleaver in his hand, gives two bangs at the handle of 
‘the reaping-hook, which snaps in two; and when he saw me 
falling with a bit of the handle in my hand, he says, ‘I thank 
you for your visit, and fair weather after you, Daniel.’ As I 
was rolling over and over through the air, what should fly close 
‘to my ear but a flock of geese, all the way from my own bog of 
Ballyashenogh. The owld gander says to me, ‘Is that you, 
Daniel?’ ‘The same,’ says I, not a bit daunted, for I was 
-getting used to bedivilment by this time. ‘Good-morrow. 
kindly,’ says he, ‘ Daniel O’Rourke; how are you in health ?’ 
“Very well,’ says I. ‘I hope your honour’s the same.’ ‘I think 
it’s falling you are, Daniel,’ says he. ‘ You may well say that,’ 
says I. Then I told him the whole tale from the beginning, 
-when I fell into the bog. He offered to carry me home if I’d 
hold on to his leg, which I did, and away he flew with me—on 
and on, until I could see Cape Clear being left far behind, and 
-wanted him to put me back on my native land. ‘It’s 
impossible, Daniel,’ says he, ‘for awhile, for I’m going to 
Arabia.’ Just as we were arguing, a ship came in sight. 
‘* Then, sir,’ said I, ‘will ye drop me on to that ship, if you 
please ?’ After a little more arguing he opened his claw, and 
-down I went, missed the ship, and fell plump into the very 
-bottom of the sea. Just as a whale came up and stared me in 
the face, and began splashing me with its tail, I heard a 
~voice I knew saying, ‘ Get up off o’ that, you drunken brute!’ 
and there was Judy with a tub full of water, which she was 
splashing over me to bring me to myself. ‘Get up,’ says she: 
“and of all places in the parish, would none serve ye to lie 
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down in but under’ the walls of Carriga Pooka? (the Pooka’s 
Tower).’ ” 


Whiskey may be accountable for many hallucinations, no 
doubt, but these very extraordinary adventures were considered 
especially due to the vitinity of the enchanted tower. Such is 
the native faith in the supernatural, that material causes are 
not sought, however near or apparent they may be. 


HELENA METHVEN. 








Lady taversham’s Butler. 


THE afternoon sun was pouring into the library at Melton 
Chase, making the dark shadows between the windows darker 
still, and bathing the bookcases opposite in a flood of warm 
light. 

At a large writing-table in front of one of the windows 
sat Dorothy Tracey, very busy with correspondence. It was 
amazing what a number of letters Dorothy received and 
answered in the course of the day. 

She had been writing hard ever since luncheon, and only 
half got through the things she had intended todo. During 
her visit to the Havershams she had meant to finish up all 
arrears and start with a clear record when she got back to 
town; but there was still a little pile of unanswered letters 
waiting patiently before her, and she had already been 
compelled to make up her mind that most of them must 
stand over until another day. 

The last three she had written had been really tiresome. 
One was to answer a request that she would contribute to 
the restoration of a church the existence of which she had 
never even heard of. Another, enclosing a reluctant cheque, 
was in reply to an urgent appeal from a ticket agent’s for the 
settlement of an account of four years’ standing, for boxes 
and stalls at plays the very names of which she had forgotten; 
and the third, which had quite put her off writing, was to 
her dressmaker. After this last, which she had found par- 
ticularly difficult to compose, she leant back for a moment 
in her chair, and, as she did so, the sun’s rays lighted up 
her dark hair, surrounding it with a sort of aureole, which 
made her appear beautiful and inspired. 

Dorothy sometimes looked romantically lovely and interest- 
ing, and to-day was one of her good days. 

She was one of those fortunate women who had been 
endowed by a beneficent Providence with what is called 
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| ‘‘a sympathetic personality.” Quite an ordinary young 

| woman, brought up under peaceful and prosperous conditions, 
and married comfortably to an excellent husband, her. face, 
luckily or unluckily for her, belied the common-place reality, 
and early developed a pathetic expression bearing traces of 
experience and sorrow which were by no means justified by 
facts. On the whole, she had a very jolly life, and appreciated 
it to the full; but her pretty pale face and deep-set, dreamy 
eyes, brimming over, so to speak, with bogus. suffering, 
continued to be a very serviceable stock-in-trade, and a 
potent factor for making trouble, long after they had attracted 
and become the legal perquisites of Sir George Tracey, tenth 
baronet of that name. 

There was one more letter which Dorothy intended to write 
that day, and she had left it almost to the last—partly as. 
children leave pet plums which they have extracted from an 
otherwise uninteresting cake, to be devoured at leisure at the 
end of the feast, and partly because she knew that, for several 
reasons, it was rather unwise of her to write it at all. To begin 
with, if he came—and he would be sure to come—it would 
make Algy very unhappy—he was always unhappy when he 
was near her, now, which was so silly of him. He ought to 
pull himself together, and ‘‘ be a man,” and face the conditions 
of life with fortitude. It wasn’t her fault if she was so 
attractive to Algy—and to other men; and, besides, she must 
have a certain amount of admiration—it was only natural for 
any young woman of her age to expect this. And then, it was. 
so amusing to see Algy unhappy, he took it all so terribly 
seriously—couldn’t work, couldn’t marry, couldn’t do anything— 
all because of her poor harmless,self. It really was ridiculous! 
Then George would be furious, because he’d told her he 
didn’t want Algy always hanging about the place, making 
sheep’s eyes at his wife, and had said, in so many words,. 
that she mustn’t ask him any more—and that was silly, too. 
As if there was any harm in her seeing old Algy! Why, 
she’d known him nearly all her life! Really, men were too- 
unreasonable. 

The pricks of conscience palliated, if not entirely obliterated,. 
by these meditations, Dorothy seized the biggest quill she 
could find, and plunged into the letter. 

ai 
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** Station—Tetley—3 miles. 
‘* Telegrams—Melton. ‘‘ Melton Chase, Wilts. 


‘* DEAREST ALGyY (she wrote),—It’s so dull here. Why don’t 
you come down and amuse me? Beatrice tells me that she’s 
asked you, but that you made some stupid excuse. If you 
really cared a bit about me, you’d come to my rescue now. I 
really ‘can’t stand another afternoon féte-a-téte with the old 
bore, Admiral Trevor. He’s the nearest approach to a man 
Beatrice could get to meet me—when you failed. 

“The evenings are perfectly divine. We all dined out under 
the cedars last night. I thought of you all the time—and 
afterwards—when the moon rose, like a great disc of silver, 
behind the low wooded hills in the park, and was reflected 
in the river at the end of the lawn. I couldn’t help wishing 
you were here to share the beauty of it with me—for you are 
one of the few men who seem to me really to understand. 
George won’t be here till the end of the week, and we might 
have quite’ a good time between now and then; so pack up, 
and come down to-morrow, like a dear. I’ll meet you with 
the pony-trap at Tetley, if you'll wire what train you're 
coming by. * DOLL. 
**P.S.—You needn’t say I asked you.” 


“There,” thought Dorothy, as she laid down her pen. 
**T suppose I oughtn’t to have written that letter, especially 
after the scene George and Algy had before I came away; but 
it’s monstrous of George to make such a fuss, and Algy’s one 
of my oldest friends, and cared for me long before George did ; 
and, after all, why shouldn’t I have what friends I like?” And, 
with much determination, she folded up the letter and placed 
it in an envelope, which she began to address in a large, 
vigorous hand— 


CapT. ALGERNON GORDON, 
7, K. ALBANY. 
She had got so far when the door suddenly opened, and 
Dorothy, by an impulse the exact origin of which she would 


have found it difficult to define, as suddenly slipped the 
envelope under the blotting-pad, and, seizing a fresh sheet of 
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paper, began writing in feverish haste something quite 
meaningless and illegible. 

She felt dreadfully ashamed the next moment, for it was 
only Fawnthorpe, the butler, who had looked in to see whether 
there were any letters for the post. 

“Oh, when does the post go out, Fawnthorpe?” asked 
Dorothy, in as off-hand a manner as she could command. She 
felt foolishly self-conscious, she couldn’t think why, and her 
cheeks were burning. She looked wonderfully pretty, so the 
butler thought. 

‘* At a quarter-past five, my lady,’ 
the terse brevity of his kind. 

‘* What time is it now?” 

‘“‘ Half-past four, my lady.” 

** Oh, well, would you call for my letters in halfan hour? I 
shall have finished by then.” 

** Very good, my lady.” 

And the door closed silently upon the departing form of 
the butler, and a little sigh of relief escaped from Dorothy 
Tracey. 

**T suppose I ought to send a line to George,” she said to 
herself, as soon as the door was shut. ‘‘I believe he asked 
me to write to him, but he was in such a wretched temper 
when I came away that I hardly heard what he was talking 
about. This half-sheet ‘ll do,’ she added, picking up the 
remnant of someone’s bad shot at a letter, which had been left 
in the blotting-pad. ‘It won’t hold much, though, I’m 
afraid,” and she began : 





’ 


replied Fawnthorpe, with 


** DEAR GEORGE,—Just a line to say how pleasant it is 
down here. The guests so far are Lady Falkenhurst and her 
two girls, and Admiral Trevor, who seems a delightful old man. 
Then there’s Mrs. Ruston, the littlhe woman you admired so 
much at Homburg last year, but she leaves for town the day 
after to-morrow. I believe Beatrice is expecting some more 
people this afternoon. I feel so sorry for you in stuffy London. 
Did that last prescription do you any real good? I should like 
to think it did.—Your affectionate DoroTHy. 

“* P.S.—Mrs. Ruston has asked me to call on her when I get 
back. Her address for the present is 83, Curzon-street.” 

ax* 
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**T don’t suppose he'll come down before Friday,” mused 
Dorothy, as she directed her husband’s letter. Then she sat 
for a moment, her lips playing with the end of her pen, looking 
out in a reverie across the sun-lit lawn, a strange magnetic 
light in her large dreamy eyes, and a look of patient suffering 
in her beautiful face, which would have melted a rock. 

She was thinking of nothing in particular, but it was at 
moments such as these, when her mind was most vacant, that 
her eyes became most eloquent. It was well for Algy that he 
was not there. 

I have said that she was thinking of nothing in particular, 
but she was none the less vaguely conscious of a pleasant 
prospect, and dimly anticipated more entertainment to follow. 
The well-kept lawn stretched out before her gaze, brilliant 
in the sunlight, to where the great cedars swept to the ground 
with their sombre branches, beneath which several basket 
chairs had been drawn together into the shade. Dorothy 
could see her hostess, Lady Haversham, and two or three of 
the visitors, sitting there in quiet expectation of tea, which a 
couple of footmen, laden with silver trays and kettles, were at 
that moment occupied in bringing from the house. 

She could see old Admiral Trevor re-arranging the chairs. 
for the ladies, and could hear the “yap-yap” with which 
Lady Falkenhurst’s pet pug was greeting the approaching 
footmen. .‘‘ Tiny always barks at the servants,” Lady 
Falkenhurst used to explain approvingly. 

“IT suppose I ought to be there,” thought Dorothy. ‘I’m. 
too tired to write any more to-day,” and, gathering together 
the pile of letters which she had finished, she rose to leave. 

As she did so, the door silently opened, and Fawnthorpe,. 
stout and demure, appeared at the entrance. 

Clean shaved, with just a suspicion of side whiskers, with a 
dull, unresponsive eye, immaculate garments, and an_ irre- 
proachable manner, the Havershams’ butler was the very type 
of a well-trained servant, combining in happiest proportion the: 
servility inseparable from his calling with a proper sense of the 
dignity due to the reflected glory of the great house to which 
he ministered. Apparently blind when he was not meant to: 
see, deaf when words were not intended for his ears, in 
conversation as laconic as was consistent with strict courtesy,. 
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it might have been wondered whether a human heart really 
beat beneath that faultless waistcoat, or whether, say, at rare 
intervals in the servants’ hall, or in the sanctity of his own 
chamber, he ever relaxed the austerity of his demeanour and 
perhaps had emotions, possibly a religion. 

‘‘ Have you come for the letters? Here they are,” said 
Dorothy, as she handed the bundle to the stately and almost 
episcopal figure which stood before her. The figure received 
them in obsequious silence, and stood respectfully on one side 
to let her pass. 

Dorothy raised her eyes, big with an expression which, 
accompanied by the faintest of smiles, generally did duty with 
her for gracious acknowledgment to an inferior for services 
rendered, at the same time infusing into their depths just 
sufficient dreaminess to effect the undoing of the inferior, 
should he prove susceptible, and reduce the wretch to abject 
bondage for all time. 

She had been in the habit of practising this particular 
nuance of expression upon all sorts’and conditions of servants, 
and had rarely found it fail, just as she had been accustomed 
to regard their masters with eyes congested with gratitude, 
pathos, seduction, reproach, regret, or any other emotion 
which the occasion demanded. She had said so many 
unspeakable things with those eyes to so many different 
people, that sometimes the shades of expression got a little 
confused, and she would narrow up her lids and look 
languorous and pathetic when the incentive, to the outside 
world, seemed hardly proportionate to such a display of 
feeling, as, for example, when she was buying house linen at 
Harvey and Nichols’s, or ordering a sack of potatoes at the 
stores. 

Perhaps on the present occasion she had slightly overplayed 
her part, or perhaps the butler happened that afternoon to be 
more than usually sensitive to her seductions. Be the cause 
what it might, the fact remained that the effect upon 
Fawnthorpe was electric. 

To those more intimately acquainted with this great man’s 
physiognomy, it would have been obvious that from that 
moment all was not as before. 

As she passed him, Dorothy fancied that her hand touched 
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the butler’s ever so slightly—an accident which she attributed 
entirely to her own hasty.movement—but there was a strange 
expression on his face which she had never seen before, and 
his lips moved oddly, as though he wanted to say something. 
She thought he was unwell, but did not allow the matter to 
weigh upon her mind. ‘“ After all,’ she considered, ‘he is 
able to take care of himself, if anyone is.” 

The butler stood motionless at the library door for some 
moments, until Dorothy was out of sight. Then slowly 
inspecting the pack of letters which had been committed to 
his charge, and selecting one from among the number, which 
he placed for greater security in his coat-tail pocket, he 
disappeared with majestic step in the direction of the pantry. 

Meantime Dorothy had joined the little tea-party under the 
cedars, which by this time had been reinforced by several 
fresh arrivals. She had quite forgotten Fawnthorpe, and was 
soon deeply engaged in the congenial occupation of detaching 
Percy Holroyd—Lord Benham’s eldest son—from the atten- 
tions of Mrs. Ruston. 

Percy was a weak young man, and fell an easy prey; 
indeed, so prompt was his downfall, and so completely was 
Mrs. Ruston discomfited, that Dorothy was already casting 
her eyes about for fresh and more inspiring quarry, when, 
much to her dismay, she observed Admiral Trevor sailing 
down upon her, thus setting Percy free for the Falkenhurst 
girls—the very thing Dorothy least desired. 

It’s very pleasant out here under the trees,” began the 
admiral,.in the rough, confidential tone which he believed 
was irresistible with women. ‘It’s a pity there aren’t some 
gardens like this in London. The place gets so used up at 
this time of year. By the way, when’s your husband coming 
down, Lady Tracey?” 

“George? Oh! he won’t be able to get down before 
Friday, I’m afraid,” answered Dorothy, her eyes rivetted 
upon her host—a tall, well-bred, elderly man—who had just 
arrived, and was saying something polite to the disconsolate 
Mrs.: Ruston. 

The admiral followed the direction of her eyes with his own 
fishy orbs. “‘ Haversham seems-to be having a good time,” 
he observed, inanely; ‘“‘that Mrs. Ruston’s a wonderfully 
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entertaining little woman. I spent all this morning with her 
on the. terrace’’—a sigh from Dorothy—‘‘ and she told me 
heaps of things I didn’t know before. She’s travelled a good 
deal, I fancy.” 

‘* Yes, I believe so,” answered Dorothy, absently. She felt 
that if the admiral went on much longer she should die. 

** Won’t you take me out in a canoe after tea?” she broke 
in, suddenly, leaning across the admiral and addressing herself 
to Percy Holroyd, who was pleasantly ensconced between the: 
two Falkenhurst girls, and was just in the middleiof a tiger- 
shooting anecdote, to which the young ladies were listening 
with rapt attention. ‘‘ The sun won’t be at all too hot on the 
river,” she continued brightly, ‘‘and there’s that delicious. 
bank of reeds by the island. We could settle there in the 
shade.” 

Percy was an old friend, and had chaperoned Dorothy on. 
many a similar occasion. She knew she could. count on him. 

““T should be delighted,” replied the young man, with a. 
slightly awkward glance at the two girls on each side. of him. 
‘* Whenever you like, I’m ready,” and he attempted. to catch 
up the broken thread of the tiger-shooting story, without any 
success. He had forgotten how far he had got, and had to- 
hark back and repeat much that he’d told already—-and the 
girls lost interest, and he felt he’d been a failure. 

Presently there was a general move. The tea was»cleared 
away, and the guests broke up into little knots of twos and 
threes—Admiral Trevor appropriating the Falkenhurst girls. 
with a view to a stroll in the kitchen garden, Lord and Lady 
Haversham and Lady Falkenhurst remaining quietly under 
the cedars, while Mrs. Ruston, after wandering aimlessly 
about the lawn for a few minutes, found herself, for no 
particular reason, retreating to her own room with a vague 
notion of writing some letters, she wasn’t quite sure to whom. 

Dorothy and Percy walked down to the river, where they 
chose the nicest-looking canoe they could find (with fat 
coronets on the paddles), and slowly drifted down the broad, 
shallow stream to the island among the rushes, where they 
stuck, and watched the sun set with infinite satisfaction... 

‘** How clearly you can see: the bottom,” observed: Percy, 
after five minutes’ silence. 
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“Yes, can’t you,” replied Dorothy. 

As this seemed to lead nowhere, Percy tried again. 

.““ Are you dancing much this year?” he began. 

“I am, rather,” answered Dorothy. And .they again 
relapsed into silence. 

The island was not very far from the house, and, as they 
lay among the reeds, Dorothy fancied she saw someone 
moving on the opposite bank of the river, nearest home— 
a large, dark figure, with a majestic step. 

** Who's that, I wonder?” she asked; “he’s been walking 
up and down for the last quarter of an hour. It’s not 
anyone staying in the house, is it?” 

Percy craned round, and peered through the rushes. 
“It’s Fawnthorpe, I think,” he said at last. ‘I believe 
he lives somewhere out in that direction. Poor man, I 
suppose he’s getting a breath of fresh air. He doesn’t 
get out much, I should fancy, when the house is full. 
Lady Haversham told me he was married, and had eleven 
children.” 

“How revolting,” observed Dorothy—and then she lay 
back, fixing a pair of far-away dreamy eyes upon the wretched 
Percy, who at once felt vaguely sympathetic and troubled, 
and silently wished he could be of more real use to Dorothy 
in her life. 

He was confident she wasn’t really happy in her home 
relations—he was sure George was terribly selfish, and 
didn’t properly understand the very unusual and complex 
nature for whose welfare he was responsible. 

That strangely-pathetic look of suffering in a woman’s | 
face didn’t come there for nothing. 

Poor Percy’s chaotic thoughts were about to find expres- 
sion in some ill-advised utterance or still more disastrous 
action, when Dorothy, perhaps scenting danger, looked 
wistfully up the river, and spoilt everything by sudden 
speech. ‘“‘ What time’s dinner to-night ?” she asked, simply. 

“T heard Haversham say it was at nine.” 

*‘ Hadn’t we better be getting back?” suggested Dorothy. 
*“‘It must be past seven now. I’m sure we've been out 
more than an hour.” 

‘*T suppose we have,” said Percy. 
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“It’s all up-stream,” continued Dorothy, gaily. ‘‘ You'll 
have to do most of the paddling.” 

Percy pushed the canoe out from among the tall rushes, 
and they started upon their homeward journey in silence. 

*‘How funny Fawnthorpe looks running,” said Percy, 
suddenly, pointing with his paddle across the park. Dorothy 
looked in the direction in which he pointed. 

“Yes, it’s not a pretty sight,’ she observed, absently, as 
the hastening form of the butler disappeared among the 
trees of the coppice by the drive. ‘Do you think you 
could paddle a little faster, Percy; it gets rather cool when 
the sun sets.” 

Percy redoubled his efforts, and in another ten minutes 
they had reached the little landing-stage from which they 
had started, and Dorothy was stepping nimbly out of the 
‘canoe on to the lawn. 

‘Thanks so much,” she said, with a faint, sad smile, as 
Percy handed her her gloves and parasol.” ‘‘ I’ve enjoyed it 
so much. It was really good of you to look after me and save 
me from the admiral’s platitudes. I hope you'll take me in 
to-night. Try and manage it with Beatrice. I know it’s the 
admiral’s turn to-night, and I can’t bear it,” and with one 
last killing glance she tripped lightly away towards the 
shrubbery. 

Percy stood watching her slight figure as it gradually 
vanished in the twilight, and it was not till it had finally 
disappeared that he slowly made his way towards the house, 
from several of the windows of which lights were already 
beginning to shine. 

There was still a good half-hour before he need think of 
dressing, and he spent this interval alone in the library, half 
dozing in an arm-chair, his heart full of fatuous benevolence 
for the woman he had just left, and his judgment partially 
obscured by visions of Dorothy’s bright eyes. 

When the latter reached her room she found her maid 
Lucille very busy arranging some roses upon the dressing- 
table. ’ 

“What lovely flowers!’’ exclaimed Dorothy. ‘ Where did 
you get them?” : 

“‘ Please, my lady, Mr. Fawnthorpe asked me to bring them 
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up and beg your ladyship’s acceptance of them. He said he'd 
gathered them himself. They’re out of his own garden, my 
lady.” 

** Will you tell Mr. Fawnthorpe I’m very much obliged,” 
Dorothy had answered drily, and the remainder of her toilet 
was performed in silence. 

There were ten at dinner that evening, the curate having 
been requisitioned at the eleventh hour for Lady Falkenhurst’s 
two daughters. 

Dorothy was taken in by Percy Holroyd, and, though she 
had the admiral on the other side of her, she managed matters 
so adroitly during the earlier stages of the repast, that it was 
only towards dessert that she felt compelled to lend an ear to 
the gallant veteran, whose confidential fatuities were in full 
swing when the ladies rose to go into the drawing-room. 

When the men had finished their cigarettes and left 
the dinner-table, they found the drawing-room deserted. The 
windows were open, however, and delicious summer evening 
scents filled the room. Soon little ripples of feminine laughter 
betrayed the presence of the ladies in the near neighbourhood, 
and one of the men, who was bolder than the rest (it-was no 
other than the admiral), soon discovered the little truant group 
comfortably settled upon the terrace drinking coffee. 

** Charming,” murmured the admiral, as he pulled up an 
easy chair for himself by the side of Mrs. Ruston—but whether 
he alluded to his fair neighbour or the scene in general, or to 
himself, no one could tell. The remark, however, vaguely 
suggested a benevolent state of mind which was in gentle 
sympathy with its surroundings, and as such it passed | 
unchallenged. 

The view of the distant park, as it stretched away mysteri- 
ously in the star-light, was deliciously restful to tired eyes. 

** My dear, won’t you play us that pretty piece out of the 
‘ Shop Girl,’”” Lady Falkenhurst called to her eldest daughter, 
who had re-entered the drawing-room and was listlessly 
turning over the pages of some music, while the curate was 
leaning over the piano, in the background. A chorus of 
voices, bass and treble, re-echoed the request—‘‘ Oh, I wish 
you would! That would be too delightful ! ” 

The young lady required little pressing, and, after running 
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her unskilled fingers spasmodically over the keys, launched 
away upon the desired air, with a confidence and self-possession 
which in a large degree compensated for the inaccuracy of the 
execution. 

‘“‘That’s charming,” murmured everyone, as the last discords 
died away. ‘‘ Do give us something else.’ But Miss Mary 
was not in the mood for further performance, and the rest of 
the evening was passed in conversation and little strolls up 
and down the terrace by the light of the newly-risen moon. 

“Well, good night, Dorothy dear,’ said Lady Haversham, 
as she stood, candle in hand, at the foot of the staircase in 
the hall; and, addressing her other guests, ‘“‘ Breakfast’s an 
easy half-past nine, you know,” she added. 

Dorothy turned round in search of a candle, and as she did 
so almost came into collision with the portly form of the 
butler, who was hovering round full of solicitude. As he 
offered her the desired candle their hands touched for a 
moment, and Dorothy thought she felt ever so slight a 
pressure, but it was so slight that she could hardly have taken 
cognisance of it. A glance at the man’s plump, impassive 
countenance almost reassured her. 

She received the candle in silence, and, mounting the broad: 
marble staircase, was soon lost to sight in the gallery above. 

The next morning the sun rose radiant in a cloudless sky. 
It was clear it was going to be a very hot day. 

Dorothy woke in splendid spirits, and lay for a long while 
dreamily gazing at the bright sunshine on the window blinds, 
and reflecting what an excellent plan it was to take a few days 
** off” occasionally in the heat and rush of the London season. 

A holiday from George, now and then, wasn’t a bad thing, 
either. They both appreciated each other so much more 
when they met again after a brief separation. Then she 
thought of Algy. “I suppose I shall get his wire this 
morning,” she reflected. ‘‘ Poor old boy—he always answers 
me at once. I wonder, after all, whether he’s very unhappy. 
He’s been looking quite ghastly whenever I have seen him 
lately.” 

A knock at the door announced Lucille with the morning 
tea. ‘‘ You can put it down there,’ said Dorothy, pointing 
to a table near the bed, and then glancing carelessly at ‘a 
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diminutive watch set in sapphires and attached to the 
daintiest little gold and enamel chain—the gift of the unfor- 
tunate Algy—‘“‘ and you can call me in an hour’s time; and, 
Lucille,” she added, ‘please take those roses out of the 
room—they’re rather too powerful.”’ 

Lucille obeyed silently, and Dorothy composed herself once 
more to slumber. 

When Percy Holroyd came down rather late to breakfast 
that morning, he found the only vacant chair opposite a large 
window, and next to Admiral Trevor. 

They were all men on his side of the table, he observed, 
and the sun beat mercilessly upon their early-morning faces. 
“‘ What a barbarous thing it is to herd together at this time 
of day,” thought Percy, as with bleared eyes and a brain still 
bewildered with nightmares he asked Mrs. Ruston, across the 
table, to pass him the honey. 

There was a forced effort at conversation on all sides. 
Everyone would rather have been silent. The nourishment 
of Lady Falkenhurst’s fat pug was hailed as a welcome 
episode. When the meal was at last over and the guests 
scattered to their various occupations, each privately felt a 
real sense of relief. 

*“ What are you going to do this morning?” said Percy 
Holroyd to Dorothy. 

“‘Oh, potter about, I suppose,” she answered. ‘I don’t 
much mind what happens, as long as they don’t ask me to 
go and see the stables. I couldn’t bear that. I’ve got 
some letters to write, by-the-bye, some time or other. What 
are you going to do?” 

“‘[’m not quite sure,” answered the diplomatic Percy. 
“I'd half promised Lady Falkenhurst to drive her to 
Stonehenge this morning, but I e 

“*Oh, you’d better take her, if you’ve promised,” broke in 
Dorothy. ‘I shan’t have any time for you before luncheon.” 

. “All right,” replied Percy, with just a tinge of disappoint- 
ment in his tone; and Dorothy narrowed up her eyes and gave 
him one of her best far-off smiles and vanished. 

As the morning wore on, a great stillness fell upon the 
house. Lady Haversham was nowhere to be found, and 
the admiral had retired to his room almost directly after 
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breakfast. Mrs. Ruston and her host had gone out for a walk 
to see the new dairy and cowsheds a couple of miles away, 
and Percy had taken Lady Falkenhurst and her daughters 
to Salisbury Plain. 


Dorothy, left to her own resources, betook herself to the 
library, where, after gazing vaguely for a moment or two 


at Lady Falkenhurst’s pug, which was asleep in a basket 
by the fireplace, and wondering if Heaven had ever before 
created anything quite so hideous, she settled herself com- 
fortably at the large writing-table, and started sorting and 
answering her morning’s letters and those which remained 
over from the day before. 

The hours passed rapidly in this way, and it was not till 
the clock on the mantelpiece struck half-past twelve that 
she realised how the morning had flown. 

“It is odd,” she thought, “‘ that I haven’t heard anything 


from Algy yet. I ought to have had his telegram an hour 
ago. I wonder why he hasn’t answered,” and she got up 


quietly and rang the bell. She had hardly regained her 
seat before the door opened, and Fawnthorpe advanced 
towards her. 

He looked rather pale, and she observed that in one 


hand he held a large red rose, similar to those which she 
had exiled from her room, with which he played nervously 


as he spoke. 

“Oh, Fawnthorpe,” Dorothy began; “that’s right. I 
rang for you. I suppose you had those letters posted I 
gave you yesterday?” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the butler—and then, after a 
pause, “‘all except one.” 

**Except one!” exclaimed Dorothy, in amazement. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” 

** What I says, my lady,” answered the butler, doggedly. 
‘‘T posted all them letters except one—the one to Captain 
Gordon.” 

Dorothy looked the man full in the face. He was steadily 


approaching her, and there was something in his appearance: 


which frightened and repelled her. However, summoning up 


all her courage, she continued very quietly: ‘‘ And why didn’t. 


you post that with the rest ?”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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As she fixed him with her eyes, no longer dreamily alluring, 
but bright with the fire of righteous indignation, the butler’s 
whole being seemed to undergo a sudden change—stumbling 
forward as aman in a dream, his eyes dim with passionate 
longing, he almost threw himself upon the terrified lady. 

‘¢ Because—because,” he stammered, and his voice came 
thick and husky, as though his tongue refused its office ; 
“* because—I love you—because I cannot live without you— 
because you are all the world to me! ’Ear what I have to 
say, my lady—’ear me, I beg of you, my dear—do,” gasped 
the infatuated wretch, approaching so close that Dorothy 
could feel his brandy-scented breath upon her cheek. ‘I ’ave 
loved you with an ’opeless love, indeed I ’ave, a wild, ’opeless 
love, from the hour you first entered this ’ouse. Day after day 
I ’ave ’oped against ’ope—and ’ere I am, Lady Tracey, my 
darlirg, dear, to prove ’ow I am true. Don’t break my ’eart, 
don’t break it, dear.” 

Dorothy could feel his trembling arm around her waist, he 
was pressing her to his awful waistcoat. In another moment 
he had imprinted a loud, spirituous kiss upon her cheek. All 
the world must have heard that kiss! The room swam round, 
she could faintly hear the “‘ yap-yap” of Lady Falkenhurst’s 
pug, which, according to its habit, was harrying her tormentor 
from behind. With a desperate struggle, Dorothy freed 
herself from the} butler’s embrace, and stood breathless, 
scarlet, speechless with indignation, against the wall. At last 
she spoke. 

** You are drunk,” she said quietly, to the now abject figure 
before her. ‘“‘ Please leave the room. I shall report you at 
once to his lordship.” 

Fawnthorpe looked up, dazed, from the settee upon which 
he had fallen. 

**T don’t think you will, my lady, not while I ’ave this,” he 
replied, his voice gaining strength as he continued. “I 
shouldn’t like to ’ave to show this to Sir Geoarge, my lady,” 
and he held up the unfortunate letter to Algy. 

Dorothy made a wild snatch at the letter, but the butler, 
who was by this time upon his feet again, was too quick for 
her, and, replacing the envelope in the coat-tail pocket et from 
which he had extracted it, “‘ When you have given me your 
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solemn word in writing, my lady,” he said, “that you will 
never turn to my disadvantage your knowledge of the great 
secret of my ’opeless love, then, and not till then, you shall 
ave back the capting’s letter.” 

Dorothy stood silent for a moment. Then, “ Please leave 
the room, now,” she said. ‘I will communicate with you 
later.” 

“Very good, my lady,’ and Fawnthorpe turned away, 
arranging his waistcoat and smoothing his hair as he walked 
to the door. 

As the butler left the library, Lord Haversham entered it 
from the billiard-room at the other end. ‘ You look as if 
you’d been bucketing over the downs,” observed his lordship 
to Dorothy, as she stood, flushed and dizzy, where Fawnthorpe 
had left her. ‘‘There’s nothing like a morning canter for 
giving a girl a good colour,” and without waiting for an answer 
he went through into the hall by the same door through which 
the butler had passed a moment before. 

Dorothy still remained standing for a moment; then, with 
a sudden effort, rushed straight to her room, where she flung 
herself upon the bed and burst into tears. She was not given 
to weeping, and her breakdown was the very natural result of 
the humiliating scene in which she had just so unwillingly 
taken a leading part. 

As soon as the first paroxysm of indignation and resentment 
‘was passed, her one thought was how to regain the stolen 
letter. That she must get back, at all costs. She kept 
repeating to herself, hysterically, ‘‘George must never see 
that letter! George must never see that letter.” 

Knowing, as he must have done, that after his scandalous 
conduct his character would be hopelessly forfeited unless he 
retained some powerful hold over his victim, Fawnthorpe had 
provided himself with such means of coercion as lay readiest 
to hand, and Dorothy was conscious: of her powerlessness in 
the matter. ' 

She was still pondering over the difficulties of her position, 
when Lucille entered and handed her a note, addressed in a 
bold, clerkly hand. ‘‘ From Mr. Fawnthorpe,” said the maid, 
preparing to leave the room. 

“Stop a minute,” exclaimed Dorothy, as:she seized and tore 
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open the letter. As she did so a shower of red rose leaves 
fell out upon the ground. ‘ How sickening,’ she thought. 
Then-she proceeded to read: 


** Lapy TRAcEY—MapaM,—Mr. Fawnthorpe will be willing 
to return the letter addressed to Captain Gordon, now in my 
possession, upon receipt of enclosed agreement, signed by 
your ladyship.—Your obedient servant, S. FAWNTHORPE.” 


There was also a sheet of blue paper, upon which was 
written in the same clerkly hand: 


‘** Lady Tracey undertakes to make no use of her knowledge 
of Mr. S. Fawnthorpe’s secret, to my disadvantage. 


‘* (Signed) ieee re ee 


“This is sheer blackmail,” thought Dorothy to herself. 
“I’ve heard George say a hundred times what one should do. 
in cases like this, but I’ve absolutely forgotten what it is ;” and 
then, impelled by the knowledge of all the unspeakable trouble. 
it would make at home if her husband ever got knowledge of 
this miserable letter, Dorothy walked up to her writing-table,,. 
and, burning with inward shame and humiliation, wrote at the 
end of the agreement, ‘“‘ Dorothy Tracey.” She folded it up,. 
placed it in a carefully-sealed envelope, and gave it to Lucille, 
saying, “‘ Let Mr. Fawnthorpe have this, please. I expect an 
answer.” 

Left once more alone, Dorothy wondered whether she had 
done the wisest thing. Upon deeper reflection she was unable. 
to discover anything else she could have done. It was surely 
the only escape from her desperate position. 

One thing was clear. She could not stay another night in 
this house. Some excuse she must make for getting away 
that very afternoon. 

While still in a feverish state of uncertainty about the 
future, she heard the gong sound for luncheon, and in another 
ten minutes found herself seated at the table once more, 
compelled to talk cheerfully. 

** Well, what sort of a morning have you had?” said the 
admiral. ‘‘ This is my first appearance since breakfast.” 
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Dorothy readily seized the opportunity of diverting the old 
man’s attention to his own ailments, which had confined him 
to his room all the morning. She was alternately anxious 
and sympathetic ; no symptom seemed too trivial for her 
attentive ear. She rose in the admiral’s estimation every 
second. ‘A splendid little woman,” he thought. ‘“‘ By God, 
what a wife she must be!” 

As Dorothy looked round the table, she thought how no one 
in that room could guess the degradation she had passed 
through that morning; or, dread thought! did anyone know 
or suspect what had happened? A terribly familiar voice 
murmured in her ear, ‘‘ Claret or ’ock, my lady?” 

Dorothy simply shook her head, and the butler passed on. 

“‘Off your drink?” enquired the admiral, in the easy 
colloquial phraseology which he found so successful with 
the ladies. 

“I’m not feeling up to much to-day,” replied Dorothy, in 
desperation. ‘I’ve had rather bad news from home this 
morning, which has upset mea bit. My husband writes that 
he had a slight operation, and he wants me to look after him. 
It’s nothing really dangerous, but one can’t help being a little 
anxious. I shall have to go up to him this afternoon.” 

“‘That’s very hard on us,” began the admiral, gallantly. 
** T’d looked forward to having quite a long talk with you this 
afternoon in the kitchen garden, don’t you know.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Dorothy would have given 
her admirer one of her best smiles, but she felt too dreary and 
discouraged to make even that effort now. She only said, 
““You're very good; that gives me an additional reason for 
regretting I’ve got to go.” 

“What’s that I hear Dorothy saying?” broke in Lady 
Haversham—“ she’s got to go? Why?” And there was a 
general chorus all round—‘ Got to go? Why?” 

“Oh, I'll tell you presently,” said Dorothy, addressing 
her hostess. ‘‘I needn’t leave before we’ve done luncheon, 
anyhow.” 

After luncheon Dorothy managed to make her excuses to 
Lady Haversham. She succeeded in not contradicting herself 
too often in the process, and left her hostess fairly convinced 
of the truth of her statements. 

22 
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‘* Fawnthorpe will tell you what time the train goes,”’ added 
Lady Haversham ; ‘‘ he always knows about the trains—a sort 
of walking Bradshaw. Haversham sometimes says he doesn’t 
know what we should do without him.” 
Dorothy made no reply. As she passed through the hall on 
her way to pack up, Fawnthorpe stood waiting for her at the 
os foot of the staircase with a silver tray, upon which was a letter. 
Dorothy took it up in silence, and proceeded to her room. 
Lucille was already occupied in packing, and it was not till 
| some moments later, when her maid had occasion to leave the 
room, that Dorothy had an opportunity of opening the 
envelope. 

It contained, as she had supposed, her letter to Algy, 
crumpled and somewhat the worse for wear, but apparently 
intact. A small note was enclosed with it, in a hand which, 
by this time, she knew only too well. 






















‘* Mr, Fawnthorpe’s respects,” it ran, “‘and he encloses the 
letter as per promise. He will not remain in his lordship’s 
service much longer by reason of unpleasant associations. 
My heart is broke.—S. FAWNTHORPE.” 












‘*The man’s mad, I suppose,” thought Dorothy, but she 
was far too relieved at having got back Algy’s letter to think a 
second time of the message which accompanied it. 

“Well, good-bye, my dear,” said Lady Haversham, as 
Dorothy, in the most dainty travelling costume, thanked her 
cordially for such a happy visit. ‘“‘ You must come again 
soon ; were always running down here for week-ends now till 
Goodwood. Send mea line to say how George is, poor man. 
I do hope he hasn’t suffered very much. I quite understand 
your anxiety.” And with a final grateful wave of the hand 
from Dorothy the carriage rolled off to the station. 

* * * * * * 

*You’ve got to help me, George,” she exclaimed, as 
soon as ever she got home. ‘I couldn’t stand the place 
another moment, and made you an excuse for coming 
away quite suddenly. I said you were seedy, and wanted 
me. You don’t mind, do you, darling?” she added, seeing 
an ominous cloud gathering over her husband’s face. ‘‘ Old 
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Admiral Trevor was so tiresome, you know. Of course, he 
didn’t mean anything, but I thought it better to come 
away, for your sake. You understand now, don’t you, 
dear?” and she laid her head upon her husband’s shoulder, 
with a far-off troubled look, as much as to say, “ Will nobody 
understand me?” 

** All right, little woman,” answered Sir George. ‘I won't 
give you away. But I expect you must have given the old 
fellow some encouragement. Why, he’s seventy-six; you 
must have led him on.” 

“Oh! George, you can be cruel,” cried Dorothy; ‘you 
might have spared me that insult!” and, having thus 
triumphantly turned the domestic tables, she kissed her 
husband as a token of forgiveness, and went off to dress 
for dinner. . 

When Susan, the housemaid, went to dust Dorothy’s room 
the next morning, she found the etna in the fireplace and a 
little heap of charred and half-burnt paper in the fender; but 
this was not a sufficiently unusual sight to call forth any 
specially inquisitive comment on her part. .All she thought 
was, “I wonder what my lady’s been up to now.” 

About a fortnight after the events which I have just 
recorded, Sir George and Lady Tracey were sitting at break- 
fast. Sir George was occupied with his letters, and Dorothy 
was languidly scanning the advertisement columns of the 
Times, when her eye was suddenly arrested by the following 
paragraph : 


‘* The Earl of Haversham wishes to recommend his butler ; 
45; married; five years’ unexceptionable character. Apply, 
52, Belgrave-square.” 

‘‘ What acolour you’ve got this morning, my dear,” observed 
Sir George, looking up proudly at his wife; “‘it’s really very 
becoming. You ought totry and keep it.” 

A few days later the following letter arrived for Dorothy : 


“WHITE'S. 
‘‘ DEAREST DoLL,—I haven’t heard from you for such ages. 
I thought, perhaps, you would have sent me a little line while 
22* 
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you were at Melton, where I hear you’ve been. Bee Haversham 
asked me down there for the week, but I thought it better not 
to come, for your sake. I know you'll understand. 

‘‘T was there all the time in spirit; you are seldom out of 
my thoughts, you know. 

‘Now you’re back, I hope I shall see something of you 
again—at the ball to-morrow, perhaps, or, better still, quietly 
here at tea-time in the afternoon. 

‘* By the way, I’ve had a stroke of luck. I saw Haversham 
was getting rid of his butler—a regular treasure, I hear—so I 
snapped him up. I’ve had such bother with servants lately 
that it will be a godsend to have.a steady, reliable man to look 
after one. You'll see him to-morrow. 

** God bless you, darling.—ALcy.” 


Dorothy slipped the letter quietly into her pocket; then, 
getting up and walking over to her husband, “I’m rather 
tired,” she said; “I think I shall go to bed. Good-night ; 
God bless you, darling.” 


PHILIP BURNE-JONES. 

















By Woman's Wit. 


How it came to pass that Charles Willard took a house in 
D—— Street, had a brass plate fixed to his door, started the 
orthodox coloured lamp, and sat down to wait for patients, 
was known to no man save Charles Willard himself. He 
hailed from London, was eight-and-twenty years of age, and 
had a pleasing appearance and manner. No one knew 
anything about him or his antecedents; nor, for that matter, 
did anyone want to know. There were plenty of medical 
men in Edinburgh of established reputation, and if the new 
arrival was spoken of at all, it was with mild surprise at his 
audacity in thinking that a man who was a stranger to the 
city could expect to establish a connection on his own merits 
alone. They might, it is true, be of an exceptional nature, 
but no one was in the least inclined to put them to the test. 
Edinburgh folks were not greatly impressed by Dr. Willard’s 
personality, agreeable though it was; a more serious person 
would probably have found greater favour with them. Willard 
was not serious, by any means—he was bright and dashing, 
always ready with his joke, and of a nimble spirit. In fact, 
his temperament was the reverse of the typical Scotchman’s ; 
consequently he was apt to offend national prejudices. His 
gaiety was mistaken for levity, it was agreed on all hands that 
he was not suited for his profession, and it was assumed that he 
took it up as a fad, being doubtless possessed of private means. 
This idea had absolutely no foundation in fact. It wasa puzzle 
to know how it had arisen; nevertheless it gained ground, as 
many another false idea has done before it. Had the rumour 
come to Willard’s ears, it would have amused him vastly, for 
he loved his work; and, as regards pecuniary matters, he could 
have made his neighbours understand that he was entirely 
dependent on his own exertions for a living, having so small 
a reserve fund that, in spite of an inordinately sanguine 
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disposition, he became more and more anxious as the dull, 
unoccupied days slipped away in monotonous succession. 

His hopes had been very high; to establish a practice had 
appeared to him quite an easy matter. It now dawned upon 
him that he had been mistaken, that he had taken too rosy a 
view of life, that there was no place in this cold world for him. 
He shivered at the thought, as though a north-east breeze had 
pierced him to the marrow. A bitter despair seized on him, 
and there was none to comfort him. It was generally believed 
that his father had cast him off for very sufficient reasons, but 
it was impossible to tell who had spread the report. Its result 
was disastrous. The young man was avoided by all; no one 
cared to cultivate his acquaintance. This distressed him all 
the more because he was of a remarkably sociable nature and 
had always been popular. Had anyone told him of the cloud 
of suspicion that hung over him, he could have dispelled it in 
amoment. The matter wasa very simple one: His father 
had quarrelled with him because he would not accept a wife 
of parental choosing. An old, old story, this, much enlarged 
upon in fiction, but not particularly common in daily life. 
The young man had not taken his father’s conduct greatly 
to heart. The two had never had much in common, and home 
had ceased to be a home after the mother died. Charles was 
now a fully-qualified medical practitioner. He felt no fears for 
the future ; he was full of energy and vitality, though his heart 
was sore. He knew himself to be unjustly punished; he had 
a fine courage born of oppression. 

**T can work,” he said; ‘‘ only I must have time to think 
first.” 

So he travelled to Scotland luxuriously. He had hitherto 
lived in the greatest ease and comfort ; it did not occur to him 
that a gentleman could be expected to take a second-class 
ticket. He made a pleasant little tour of the country that 
influenced his whole life. The weather was superb. He had 
worked hard and needed a rest; the keener air suited him to 
perfection. The colour came back to his cheeks, the bright- 
ness to his eyes; life looked fair to him in spite of parental 
disapproval, that could not cloud it for ever. He told himself 
that ere long the old man would realise his own injustice, and 
repent, as many another prodigal father had done before him. 
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Reason would regain her old ascendancy, and he—Charles 
Willard—would be taken back to favour once more. Mean- 
while, he must work to gain a living. What of that? Was 
there not joy in honest labour ? 

Before concluding his holiday, he betook himself to beautiful 
Edinburgh, and fell in love with the grand old city—* the 
modern Athens” that has been eulogised so often and so 
deservedly. His first view of Edinburgh was in the early 
morning, the weather being unusually clear. He stood at the 
summit of a hill, and surveying it, rendered to it an irresistible 
homage. The world was all his own wherein to pitch his tent. 
He surrendered unconditionally to the charms of Edinburgh. 
Here he would live and prosper, here he would work and earn. 
There was inspiration in his very surroundings; his heart beat 
high with hope. 

And, at first, he was content ; one could not, he felt, make a 
practice immediately. He ‘‘ did ’’ Edinburgh thoroughly while 
his house was being put in order. He surveyed the monuments 
in St. Giles’s Church ; he visited Holyrood, and was, in spite 
of his enthusiasm, scientifically incredulous as to the stain 
supposed to have been made by Rizzio’s life blood. He 
climbed up Calton Hill and Salisbury Crags; nay, he even 
viewed a panorama of Edinburgh from the top of the Scott 
monument. 

Then came a long pause, a dreary watching for patients 
who never came, a sense of desolation and abandonment such 
as the young man, cradled in Fortune’s lap, had not conceived 
of in his wildest imaginings. He had exhausted his slender 
store of money ; he was threatened with what he most dreaded, 
a thing which his soul abhorred—debt; his father ignored him; 
his life was devoid of pleasure or interest. He had no one to 
speak to, save the old Scotchwoman who acted as housekeeper 
and servant, assisted by her niece, a bonny lass with fair hair 
and wide blue eyes. Charles Willard would accost the latter 
occasionally, but he found her shy and reticent. In his loneli- 
ness he would have been grateful had she deemed fit to chat 
with him, but she knew that she was socially his inferior, and 
held herself apart, fearing lest he should take advantage of the 
fact. She was not, however, without a pride of her own. She 
was well educated, and she knew it. She had talents; she 
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knew that also. She believed in her heart that by a higher 
law than the world had framed she was Charles Willard’s 
equal; but she did not believe that his code would allow him 
to acknowledge this, because she assisted in the daily work of 
his house. What could she be in his eyes but a mere servant ? 
How could he look on her as other than beneath him? In 
point of fact, he did nothing of the kind. Class prejudice 
weighed little with him. He recognised that his housekeeper 
and her niece were persons of refinement, though their manners 
and speech were simple. There were times when he listened 
to the sound of their cheerful voices, interrupted by Jessie’s 
gay laugh, and longed to be allowed to sit at their fireside. 
The loneliness was more than he could bear; he was not 
strong enough to stand against it. His practice now embraced 
three patients—an old man suffering from the gout, a young 
woman by trade a sempstress, and a little girl attacked with 
measles. Charles Willard’s spirits were at their lowest ebb. 
Hope had forsaken him. Temptation assailed him when he 
was least able to resist. On more .han one occasion, sober as 
had been his habit hitherto, he had been the worse for drink, 
and Jessie Macfarlane knew it. Her aunt surprised her in 
tears. 

‘TI cannot bear the sight of it,” said the girl. ‘He will go 
straight to perdition, and he so good and thoughtful, with none 
to care for him, though he cares so much for others.” 

This occurred soon after she had recovered froma fortnight’s 
illness, during which period the young doctor had proffered 
his services, and won her heart by his gentle care of her. 

“IT canna deny that he is no’ himsel’ the nicht,” responded 
her aunt. ‘But steady, now; there is no use in greetin’. 
Hark ye, lass!” 

There was a ring at the surgery bell. 

‘“‘Tf it should be a patient, he is not fit to go to him,” said 
Jessie. 

‘“*T ken weel, but we darena meddle with him. Whisht, 
lass!” 

They heard an uncertain step descend the stairs. Charles 
Willard ushered a young woman into the surgery. Quick as 
lightning Jessie Macfarlane rose. 

“He will ruin himself,” she cried, wringing her hands. 
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‘* All Edinburgh will hear about the state he is in. If they 
don’t know that it is the drink, they will think him daft. Oh, 
what will Ido? What will I do?” 

She wrung her hands in despair. 

“Do, lass? Such havers! It is no’ your business. You are 
ower simple to fash yersel’ because a foolish laddie has nae 
mair sense than to drown his troubles in whisky.” 

Jessie paid no heed to this rejoinder—if, indeed, she heard 
it. Moved by an impulse that she could not explain to herself, 
she walked straight into the surgery, trusting to her ready wit 
to find some excuse for her unwarrantable intrusion. 

It was a bitterly cold evening. Charles Willard, sitting in 
solitude, had mixed himself a tumbler of toddy in sheer despair. 
It had warmed his heart as well as his feet—he took a second 
dose, a little stronger than the last. A little stimulant affected 
him. What of that! Anything was better than sitting moping 
there. He drank again, and the inevitable result followed. 
At that moment the cultured young Englishman was no more 
responsible for his actions than the most uneducated clod; the 
latter would have been quite as well calculated to minister to 
the necessities of an invalid. Yet he did not look intoxicated. 
The woman who confronted him did not suspect his condition. 

“IT have called for my husband’s medicine,” she said ; “ it 
has not been sent.” 

‘* Your husband’s medicine ?” he repeated absently. 

‘* My husband’s medicine,” echoed the woman. 

He turned in a dazed way, and proceeded to fill a medicine 
bottle ; his back was turned to the messenger, but Jessie had 
a full view of him. She sawthat he did not know what he 
was doing; she also saw what drug he was using, and her 
heart stood still for fear. He turned swiftly—there was a 
foolish expression in his face. 

*“‘T hope that your husband will have a good night,” he said. 

She thanked him, and made for the door at once. Nosooner 
had it closed behind her, than Charles Willard, in a thick 
voice, addressed Jessie. 

“TI don’t quite know what I gave her,” he said, hesitatingly. 
‘*‘ There are such a lot of bottles there, are there not? But I 
suppose it is all right. Iam sure I shouldn’t like to do the 
poor old fellow any harm.” 
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He dropped into the nearest arm-chair, and sat there 
apparently half-asleep. This was an occasion when words 
appeared entirely out of place—action alone was imperative. 
One moment Jessie stared at the foolish, helpless figure, the 
next found her alert and resolute. She sped from the room, 
seized a plaid that hung in the hall—Willard’s property—and 
rushed into the street. She had no plan in her mind, but her 
purpose was set and unalterable. With God’s good help she 
would see that not a drop of this deadly mixture was swallowed. 
How she was to achieve her aim she could not say; she had no 
present thought but to follow the messenger. Thank God, 
she was still in sight—Jessie’s quick eyes descried her in the 
distance. She ran yet more swiftly. The woman turned and 
looked over her shoulder, attracted perhaps by the sound of 
flying footsteps. Seeing this, her pursuer slackened her pace. 
Her time had not yet come; she must wait. She walked 
more leisurely, keeping well out of sight. ‘It will soon be 
Christmas,” she said, ‘‘ the time of general rejoicing’; and she 
glanced at the gaily-lighted windows of the shops she passed, 
with a great pity in her heart for the erring man she had just 
left, an eager desire to save him from the consequences of his 
own shortcomings. The hour was growing late, the snow fell 
fast. Jessie drew her shawl closely around her head, fastening 
it tightly beneath her chin with the brooch she took from her 
collar. 

The woman she followed walked steadily, pausing now and 
then as though fatigued. She was not so young or so active 
as the girl who tracked her. She remained unconscious of 
pursuit, for Jessie kept cautiously in the shade. The girl had 
but recently recovered from an illness. This was the first time 
she had stirred from the house for three weeks, yet she walked 
at whatever pace Mrs. Cunningham adopted. All things 
seemed possible to her, for there are hours in our lives, rare 
as they are remarkable, when the mind dominates the body— 
conquering by superior strength. She was not even anxious 
for the walk to end. It was easier to push on doggedly, 
heedless of the snow beneath her feet, than—than what? 
She did not even ask herself this question. She was content 
with saying over and over again : 

** God will help me. I am but an instrument in his hand; 
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but I know He will not let any poor creature swallow that 
dreadful mixture.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Cunningham turned into a by-street, where 
the houses were poor. She entered one by means of a pass- 
key. Jessie darted forward intending to stop her, but she was 
not quick enough ; the door was slammed in her face. The 
girl’s heart sank—baffled and confused, she stared aimlessly 
around. Uncertain what to do next, her glance fell on the 
door once more—the key was still there! 

“‘ God be praised!” she cried aloud. It was as though He 
had answered an unspoken prayer. Jessie entered the house 
stealthily. The passage was dimly lighted, and there was a 
sound of voices in the distance. She crept upstairs on tiptoe. 
She could hear the tumultuous beating of her own heart. What 
if anyone should hear her? How should she explain her 
presence ? Would she be arrested as a common thief? A 
thousand fears assailed her. She paused upon the landing 
and listened. The voices were now distinctly audible. She 
could localise them with ease. It was Mrs. Cunningham who 
spoke. 

**T have brought you your physic, Jamie,” she said. ‘* Your 
fine young English doctor made no excuses for not having sent 
it. He just mixed it for me then and there in his easy way, 
and I came back with it as quickly as I could. But when he 
calls to-morrow, I shall tell him a bit of my mind. I shall 
say that these may be English ways, but they are not Scotch 
ones. We Edinburgh folks have a fashion of attending to our 
business.” 

‘‘Whisht, Mary!” protested the sick man; “there is no 
occasion to grumble at the lad. He has been kind and 
attentive, and he has done me more good than any other 
doctor I have tried, and that is saying something. But he 
is young, and a bit inclined to forget. I will speak to him 
myself. I will draw his attention to the fact; he is not too 
old to learn.” 

‘“‘ Havers!” cried his wife, “‘ but it is ill arguing with a sick 
man. You would be less indulgent, I fancy, if you had had 
such a long tramp in the snowas I have had. However, I 
have the medicine; that is something to be thankful for. And 
now see and take it, so that you may get your rest.” 
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She took up the bottle, and poured out a dose of the deadly 
mixture. Then she advanced to the bedside, raised the sick 
man’s head, and held-the glass to his lips. 

At that moment the door of the room was stealthily opened, 
and Jessie Macfarlane slipped in, a strange figure enough, her 
face half-hidden by the sheltering plaid, such portion of it 
as was visible gleaming white with a pallor that was almost 
unearthly. Quick as lightning she dashed the glass from the 
hand of the terrified woman, seized the bottle before she had 
time to recover herself, and rushed from the room. Never in 
fullest health and strength had Jessie Macfarlane run so swiftly; 
she was as one beside herself with fear. Each moment 
she believed herself to be pursued ; each moment she thought 
she heard voices calling to her. But she never paused or 
turned; she sped on, animated by a fierce determination that 
endowed her with supernatural strength. Every now and 
then she cast a furtive glance behind her, but none followed ; 
at last the race was over, and home loomed in sight. There 
was the doctor’s lamp gleaming red; there the brass plate 
shining brightly. The snow lay thick on her plaid, yet her 
cheeks burned with feverish heat, and a strange light gleamed 
in her pretty blue eyes. She had just strength to knock at 
the door. Mrs. Macfarlane, almost beside herself with fear, 
admitted her. 

‘‘Guid preserve us!” she cried. ‘‘ What ails the lass to 
give me siccan a fricht? Where hae ye been the nicht?” 

Jessie made no response to this question ; there was a mist 
before her eyes, through which she could just perceive the 
terrified face of her aunt. 

*‘And wi’ yon plaidie aboot your head,” the old lady 
continued. “I wonder that ye dinna think shame of 
yourself.” 

The girl pushed past her elderly relative, walked upstairs 
with tottering footsteps, and shut herself in her bedroom. 

Half-an-hour later her aunt found her in bed. She raised 
herself on her elbow. 

‘“* Where is the doctor ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ Safe in bed and asleep.” 

“‘Thank God!” said Jessie, quietly. ‘‘I wish you good 
night, auntie.” 
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She kissed Mrs. Macfarlane, and turned her head away; 
there were tears of gratitude in her eyes. 

‘* Hae ye naething to tell me? ” questioned her aunt. 

In a moment the girl was possessed by a strange excitement. 

**T cannot tell,’’ she cried. ‘I will not tell.” 

The old lady, though full of curiosity, thought it advisable 
to leave her at this juncture, believing that she would hear all 
in the morning, when Jessie would have slept off her excite- 
ment. The girl lay patiently until the sounds of snoring 
from the adjoining room told her that her aunt was asleep; 
then she rose, slipped on her dressing-gown, and wrote a few 
hurried lines. 

““T have saved you,” she said. ‘“ Pour the dreadful stuff 
away, and for God’s sake remember that if he had swallowed 
it you would have been a murderer. Think of it; oh, think 
of it, and keep away from the drink, if you call yourself 
aman. Visit him again, as usual, to-morrow, and whatever 
your hear, say nothing.—JEssIE.” 

Charles Willard rose on the following morning with an 
aching head, cursing himself for his folly. He dressed 
languidly, and strayed aimlessly into the surgery, trying to 
recall the events of the previous evening; but his mind was 
terribly confused. He put his hand to his forehead as though 
by this mechanical action he could assist memory. A parcel 
on the table caught his eyes—it was addressed to him. He 
opened it at once, and took out a medicine bottle and a letter. 
Then, slowly and deliberately, he read the lines Jessie had 
written. At first he was utterly bewildered, but in a few 
moments there crept into his dazed mind an uncertain 
memory. Then it all came back to him with a rush. He 
hurried to the medicine-shelf; he seized the bottle from which 
he had taken the poison, and held it to the light. The truth 
flashed upon him. He turned away and buried his face in his 
hands. His whole soul was filled with gratitude. He had 
escaped—God be praised; he had escaped—but how? By 
Jessie’s hand he had been saved. Did she not sayso? He 
was ashamed to meet the innocent girl. How he must have 
degraded himself in her eyes! Yet he longed to thank her. 

At first he had not the courage to ask Mrs. Macfarlane 
whether he might speak ‘to her niece. When he did so she 
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replied that Jessie had not yet risen; she was not very well 
this morning. Remembering her late indisposition, Willard 
was neither alarmed nor surprised. He hesitated for a few 
moments, then put on his overcoat. She had told him to visit 
him as usual to-morrow, early, and to say nothing. The word 
“him ” could refer to none but Cunningham ; he would do her 
bidding. A great curiosity was upon him, a desire to fathom 
the mystery at any cost. 

He found Mrs. Cunningham and the patient full of excite- 
ment. They both spoke together, and truly their tale was a 
strange one. 

‘* My wife was holding the glass to my lips,” said the old 
man. “In a moment I should have swallowed the physic, 
when a figure darted into the room. It’s face, as far as I 
could see, was as white as this sheet; it had something dark 
over its head ; it stretched out its hand, and dashed the glass 
to the ground. It shivered into atoms—there, on that piece 
of matting under your feet; you may see the stain of the 
physic.” 

*“Good Heavens!” said Willard. ‘ This—this is aston- 
ishing !” 

‘‘ Heaven had little enough to do with it, sir, I fear,” 
rejoined the wife. ‘‘ Surely it was a messenger from another 
region who deprived my husband of a good night’s sleep.” 

Willard made a feeble attempt at rallying her. 

** But where did the rest of the medicine go?” he asked. 
‘Surely your strange visitor did not deprive you of the bottle 
also ?”” 

‘“‘ She wrested it from me, and made off with it. I could 
not stop her.” 

‘‘Impossible!” cried the doctor, but he looked neither at 
the speaker nor at his patient. 

Cunningham took this opportunity of reproaching him for 
his negligence, reminding him that Mrs. Cunningham had 
been obliged to fetch the medicine herself. 

The doctor faced him with grave, frank eyes. 

‘“‘T know,” he said. ‘‘ It shall never occur again; I promise 
you that.” 

He spoke with more fervour than the occasion warranted, 
but his patient saw no cause for complaint in a little over- 
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earnestness. He would, however, have been surprised had he 
heard the young man exclaim, as he ran down the stairs: 

** No, it shall not occur again, so help me God!” 

Oh, the gratitude that arose in him, the boundless thankful- 
ness to the girl who had saved him! If this old man had 
died, how would it have fared with the doctor who had 
poisoned him? Charles Willard had no leisure to think of the 
punishment that would have followed his sin. He could only 
dwell on the agony of remorse that would have possessed him 
but for this brave Scotch lassie. 

Suddenly he found himself gazing at the faces of the passers- 
by. They were all strange to him, but he smiled for very 
gladness. He had thought that he had no friend in the world. 
Base ingratitude! Within the four walls of his own abode 
there dwelt a pure-souled maiden who had played a heroine’s 
part for his sake. How could he ever repay her? He recalled 
the sweet, fair face, the guileless blue eyes. Was it possible 
that she would ever smile on him, that she would condescend 
to No, the thought was audacious! He hurried home- 
ward. Mrs. Macfarlane met him on the threshold. 

“Come awa’, then,” she cried; ‘the lassie’s ravin’. Oh! my 
bonnie Jessie! She is deein’, laddie; she is deein’!” 

She forgot that she was but the housekeeper; in her terror 
she saw only a young man with the means for help at his 
command, and kindliness in his eyes. He looked at her with 
growing fears. They were confirmed by the sight of the sick 
girl. She was delirious; shock and exposure had brought on 
inflammation of the lungs—her very life was in jeopardy. 
When she saw him, she warded him off with her trembling 
hands, the flush of fever on her cheeks. 

‘Take him away,” she cried ; “he will poison me!” 

Oh, the bitterness in the young man’s soul when he 
heard those words—the remorse, the shame, the agony of 
regret ! 

‘* She is deein’!” cried the old lady. 

** She shall not die,” retorted Willard. ‘* With God’s help I 
will save her.” 

Days and nights of watching, hours of impassioned prayer, 
tender and delicate service, fears that faded, hope that grew 
and grew, and then 
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Then came one memorable day, bright and beautiful, cold 
without, with gleams of sunshine glinting on the snow; warm 
within, for the fire in Mrs. Macfarlane’s sitting-room burned 
cheerily, and Jessie sat beside it, snugly wrapped. It was the 
day on which Charles Willard had decided to put his fate to 
the test, to ask the momentous question that hovered on his 
lips. It was the hour of twilight. He entered with a new 
timidity upon him, a timidity only felt in her presence; he 
took a seat beside her, and looked into the sweet, pale face, 
whose every expression he now knew so well. Then he 
ventured to touch her hand. 

** Jessie,” he said, “‘I have been longing to speak to you 
for a weary while. Are you willing to listen to me now? ” 

‘“* Yes,” she said, gently. 

He told his tale—it was such an old one, and yet so new, 
and to her so strange and beautiful ! 

He loved her. There was much else that he said, but it made 
little impression on her; this one main fact was all-sufficing. 
Her silence awed him; in the dim twilight he could not see the 
soft shining in her eyes. 

““Oh, Jessie!” he pleaded, “‘do I presume too much? 
Believe me, I will strive with heart and soul to be worthy 
of you. Your gentle hand saved me, it has led me up the hill. 
Surely the same hand will not close the gates of Paradise in 
my face. Let me prove my penitence by a life’s service. 
Forgive me, Jessie.” 

She twined her arm about his neck, she rested her head on 
his shoulder. 

‘‘T have nothing to forgive,”’ she said. 

‘** And yet ——.” 

_He was about to speak of the terrible night, whose memory 
lingered in the minds of both, but she laid her finger on 
his lips. 

“You have saved my life,” she said. 

“Which you risked for me”—she shook her head. ‘“ You 
cannot deny it,” he said. 

But there is nothing that a woman cannot deny when her 
heart is full of love; nor, for that matter, is there anything 
that she cannot endure. 

Thus, though for a while the path of life was not easy for 
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the young doctor, and the ascent was difficult, he climbed the 
hill bravely, his wife’s true hand in his. 

And in the later years, when husband and wife sat together 
in the firelight, memory painted for them the picture of a young 
girl speeding through the streets of Edinburgh with a plaid 
wrapped about her head. 

Dr. Willard still treasures that ancient plaid, and he has 
been known to affirm that he would not part with it for its 
weight in gold. 


L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
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“fo Choice.” 


“Ip1oT!”’ exclaimed General Maximovitch, turning from the 
window, with his stern forehead wrinkled into an ominous 
frown. Something had vexed his soul: a handsome young 
officer driving a carriage—by his side a girl whose lovely face, 
nestling among rich furs, at once explained and might have 
excused his infatuation. 

‘‘Few of them are not, at that time of life, master,” 
answered his servant Feodor, with the mixture of respect 
and familiarity found in old servants, especially such as this 
rugged Cossack of Tschugujeu, who had followed his master’s 
fortunes for a third of a century; “but,” reflectively, ‘‘ I think 
those who are older, when they begin, are wilder still.” 

“Ah!” replied the general; ‘he might make love’to all 
the girls in the whole world—and welcome—if only he had 
discrimination and knew where to draw the line, and was 
not in danger of complications from that mad temper of his. 
But that is not the worst; his courage does not match his 
temper. It is that thought which cuts me to the quick.” 

“It would be bad for somebody, master, if he had inherited 
his father’s spirit as well as his mother’s temper. Do you 
remember her ungovernable rage and jealousy even at her 
husband’s funeral? when she laid her fan on the bier and said, 
so venomously, that ‘he would need something to cool him 
where he was going!’” 

But the words were lost on the general, who had turned, 
as often he did, to gaze at an object standing on a bracket 
and covered by a glass case. It was a revolver, a dainty toy, 
finished with silver fittings, and a handle of elaborately-carved 
ivory; a curious ornament, but not out of place amid its 
surroundings—evidently a memento of some incident in the 
old general’s career. 
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His thoughts had gone back along the dim vista of years to 
a time when his wife had retired to their country estates in 
Olonetz during his own absence on military service. When 
one day she had driven through the forest some versts distance 
from the castle, her carriage was suddenly stopped by a band 
of escaped convicts, who, like so many of the Siberian exiles, 
had made a dash for liberty on the return of summer, and were 
stealthily making their way through wood and morass to their 
native villages. The coachman lay on the road, his head 
battered in with the merciless blows he had received; the 
chatelaine, torn by rude hands from her carriage, had fainted 
and lay insensible. Well might she have been in fear, for 
these prisoners—little better than savages to begin with, but 
now exasperated with the galling burden of slavery, condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, carrying as they did their lives in 
their hands—each and all were eager to wreak their vengeance 
with more than fiendish malignity on any of noble birth who 
fell into their clutches. So it had indeed gone hard with this 
lady, had not a neighbour opportunely appeared upon the scene 
and shot down two of the miscreants with the very pistol upon 
which General Maximovitch’s eyes were fixed. 

That neighbour was the general’s friend and comrade in 
arms, Captain Alexis Sablofski ; it was his only child who was 
now the cause of the old officer’s anxiety. The orphan boy 
had been left in wardship with the general, and during the few 
years that the wife of his guardian survived his own parents, 
Michael Sablofski had received all the care that even the most 
loving of real mothers could have lavished upon him; and the 
general, after his wife’s death, had continued to bestow on his 
ward the affection and care that were due to one who was the 
son of his wife’s preserver and his own dearest friend. 

But the plant, tended with such careful nurture, had grown 
awry. All the youth’s engaging ways, all his handsome looks, 
could never atone for the weakness of his moral fibre in the 
eyes of the man who abhorred what was smooth on the 
surface, if there was no strength beneath ; with whom only the 
iron hand might claim to wear the velvet glove. Paul 
Maximovitch’s mind had been cast in a different mould, and 
the index to that mind could be seen in the stern, inflexible 
face of the soldier. No martinet in mere trifles was he, but 
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unflinching in the discharge of duty, and as strictly punctilious 
in regard to the honour of a nobly-born soldier as he. was 
undaunted in the presence of physical danger; one who made 
no pretensions to piety, his ideas of devotion centred in his 
worship of the old regiment, and in the duty he considered 
himself to owe to the ‘‘Colt,” now serving as a subaltern under 
the colours which had borne witness to his father’s prowess 
a generation ago. 

But little comfort was there at this time for the general in 
the behaviour of the ‘‘ Colt.” He had fallen desperately, 
madly, in love with a bewildering brunette who was acting with 
a Parisian company at one of the theatres in Moscow. 
Mademoiselle Anastasie Dupin was an airy sylph, of lissome 
figure; a fascinating creature with dark-lashed hazel eyes, a 
rosy colour perhaps not due to art, the voice of an angel, an 
ever-laughing dimple, and a saucy curl on her lip that always 
bewitched her favourite for the time being into the belief that 
he had entered into the seventh heaven. Unlucky wight, he! 
For this creature, so fair to outward view, so gracious, had not 
one particle of real feeling, and drove her lovers to distraction 
and hatred of herself, only to enthral them anew, till they were 
very captives, bound to her chariot wheels in the Triumph of 
Desire; which is, indeed, a right royal progress for the 
victor queen, but one not without its perils, when the 
vanquished at last bethink them of their prowess in the 
days of yore, and turn upon their conqueror in wrath that 
knows no relenting. 

One autumn evening the general was returning homewards 
leisurely from the stroll which he usually then took. The 
curtain:of night was fast falling over the crimson glories of the 
sky, and it was all but dark as he drew near the doorway. 
There was some commotion in the usually quiet household ; 
lights were moving quickly to and fro; around the gates had 
gathered a small crowd, who parted to make way for the 
general, murmuring to one another in suppressed whispers. 

With head erect, he mounted the steps and entered the 
brilliantly-lighted hall, where Feodor, with a blanched, scared 
face, was awaiting his master’s return. 

‘‘Oh, master!” he said, and paused. 

‘* What is it?”’ exclaimed the general in a harsh, imperious. 
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tone of voice—the ring that was heard in it whenever some 
difficulty must be confronted. 

‘Lieutenant Sablofski has come here, and—’’ here he 
hesitated ; but meeting the stony, uncompromising glare of 
the general’s eye, he blurted out, ‘and shot himself. Better 
not go into the library, my master; it is a dreadful sight !” 

“Make way!” the other replied, shortly, and marched 
straight into the room. It was true—all too true. There 
lay the dead, face-downward on the hearth, his handsome 
head all bedabbled with blood. Little need to ask how he 
came by his end. There lay the ivory-handled revolver—the 
very pistol which had last been fired by his own father, but in 
a service, ah, how different! Surely there is something unkind 
and malignant in the ordinances of fate; else why should that 
one barrel have been suffered to remain loaded all those years, 
and only be discharged at last to slay the only child of that 
gallant soldier ? 

“When did this happen ?” asked the general, sharply. 

“It must have been about half an hour ago, sir,” replied 
Feodor, who had followed his master. ‘‘I heard him enter, 
and knew his step, though he came in rather quietly. He 
passed into the library, where I thought you were sitting, but 
you must have left the house earlier, by the pleasaunce gate. 
About ten minutes afterwards I heard a report, and came 
upstairs quickly. I found the Jieutenant lying as he lies 
now.” 

“Go,” said the general, “to Colonel Karamsin; see him 
yourself, and request him to come hither at once.” 

While he was yet giving this order, entered Dmitriev, the 
chief of police, who addressed the general with that deference 
which he received as his universal tribute. 

‘‘ This is a terrible matter, General Maximovitch!” The 
General bowed, but made no reply. ‘But there is, I fear, 
something almost worse !” 

** What do you mean?” 

“This afternoon, the Lieutenant Siablofski stabbed 
Mademoiselle Dupin, and she is not. expected to survive 
. many hours.” 

“Stabbed her! And why, in heaven’s name? ” 
““You may not know, general, that he was deeply enamoured 
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of Mademoiselle Dupin, and jealous if she so much as cast a 
glance at any other than himself; but still he supposed that he 
was the only man for whom she cared. He used to make her 
rich presents of jewellery, and thought nothing too good or too 
costly to be lavished upon her. Whilst he was playing billiards 
with his fellow-officers this afternoon, their conversation 
happened to fall on the new company at the Volkof Theatre, 
and Lieutenant Tschervchin said that Mademoiselle Dupin 
was ‘a darling little witch.’ At this, Lieutenant Sablofski 
fired up and asked the other’s meaning. A wrangle ensued. 
Sablofski became very insulting and impugned Tschervchin’s 
veracity, when the latter showed him the envelope of a letter 
received from the actress, but refused to disclose or give any 
hint of its contents. Lieutenant Siblofski flung out of the 
room in hot anger, using violent language; he went straight 
to Madame Dupin’s apartments and interviewed her daughter. 
What passed between them will probably never now be known, 
but they must have quarrelled, for their voices were heard 
high in dispute ; then he left the house hurriedly.. Madame 
Dupin, entering the salon, found her daughter half lying on 
the floor, half leaning on the couch, but apparently in a dying 
state, her throat pierced with a small jewelled Asiatic dagger, 
which one of the officers, Captain Scheraskof, had given her. 
No more than this is known at present, but I was informed 
that Lieutenant Sablofski was seen walking in this direction ; 
and since he is so often with you, General, I came to make 
enquiry. But here,” pointing to the motionless body before 
him, “‘ I suppose that we have come to the end of it all.” 

The old man had listened in silence. What, indeed, was the 
use of words? Nor, indeed, when Colonel Karamsin arrived 
with Feodor, and the tale was retold to him, was there any- 
thing more to say. The deed was done. The motive for the 
deed was clear enough; no doubt the youth, filled with remorse 
and distress, had come for counsel to his father’s and his own 
oldest friend. Not finding him, and maddened with shame 
and horror, he had seized the first weapon he could find, and 
then and there had put an end to his life. The burly colonel 
grew pale, a contrast to his genial self, who was wont to 
dismiss the youngsters’ peccadilloes with his impatent formula, 
“Hang the petticoats!” But, saddest and sternest of all, sat 
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the general, looking on the wreck of that bright young life. 
Who could fathom his thoughts as he pondered on the 
untimely ruin that had wrought the downfall of so goodly a 
house? Yet, strangely, it was only with great difficulty that he 
could be persuaded to migrate to another quarter of his house, 
leaving that chamber of death to its silent occupant. 

Mademoiselle Dupin was not dead, but her life lay in the 
balance, and her doctors could not divine to which side the 
scale would turn. Her lover’s body was committed to the 
grave with the customary observances, and not without much 
real compassion and sorrow from the younger men who 
remembered his bright and genial bearing, and the generosity 
of his nature shown in many a brotherly act, before it was 
blighted by the vanity of a frivolous woman ; and scarcely less 
was his fate commiserated by the older men who had been his 
father’s comrades in arms. 

From that day the old warrior visibly declined; his shrunken 
form became less upright, although the look of firm resolution 
in his face never changed. Before many weeks had elapsed, 
it became plain to all that the general could not survive the 
blow, and that his days were numbered. Shorter grew his 
walks and drives, more persistently did he sit silent and 
motionless in his accustomed seat in that ill-fated library, as 
though determined to abide there and bear to the end the 
melancholy gloom of the chamber, which appeared to be still 
conscious of the deed of horror which it alone had witnessed. 
Daily he grew more feeble, and before the victim of his ward’s 
mad frenzy had become convalescent, the general had taken to 
his bed, to rise from it no more. Deep was the sorrow of the 
regiment and his friends, when it became plain that the man 
whom they delighted to honour would soon have done with all 
earthly dignities. 

On a stormy night during that winter, Colonel Karamsin 
received a summons from General Maximovitch. He hastened 
away from the mess-table, and on his arrival found the old 
man propped up in his bed with pillows, but was startled with 
the change which had come over him within a few days, for 
there was stamped upon the old man’s face that strange look 
which is the precursor of the last change of all. 

The general ordered all his attendants to leave the room, 
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and signed to Colonel Karamsin to draw nearer. Then ina 
weak and scarcely audible voice said: ‘‘ Colonel, I must speak 
with you alone. You see my condition; the end is near, and 
there is no disguising the truth.” 

““Yes. Deeply grieved are we all for our revered father in 
arms; yet we know that you are not afraid to face—what 
must be.” 

“I thank you for that. Colonel, you remember that boy— 
my ward ?” 

“Yes. I fear you have taken his death to heart, but 
that was only natural. We know how you loved him—the 
only child of your dearest friend in bygone days—almost your 
own son.” 

“It is so. Colonel, is that door closed? Come nearer, 
colonel.” The general spoke in a weak but unfaltering 
voice: “I have a terrible secret, and cannot go without 
confessing it; and you of all men now living are the 
one who will understand best—it was .I who shot that 
poor boy!” 

‘* You?” exclaimed the colonel, starting from his seat. 

“Yes, I,” replied the general, very quietly. ‘‘ That day 
he came into my library. I had not gone out, as all supposed, 
although I was just on the point of leaving, when he entered 
unannounced, looking very pale and agitated, and in a few 
words told me that he had killed Mademoiselle Dupin in a fit 
of mad jealousy, after a bitter quarrel with her. That was to 
me the most crushing blow I had ever received in all my long 
life; but I braced myself to the task which lay before me, well 
knowing how hard it would prove. To my question whether 
the girl was certainly dead, he replied that there could be no 
doubt. His rage had been ungovernable ; the blow, delivered 
with the strength of a madman, had been too violent to leave 
any hope of her surviving. ‘Then,’ said I—for all the future 
contingencies, nay, they were certainties, flashed through my 
brain with lightning quickness—‘there is only one thing to be 
done,’ and I looked straight into the boy’s eyes. ‘ You cannot 
escape death, but you may escape the death which brings 
infamy, and do less dishonour to your father’s name.’ He 
stood silent and trembling. Facing me—behind him—stood 
his father’s pistol on the bracket. I pointed to it. He looked, 
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and shuddered; and, pausing a second, whispered, ‘I dare 
not!’ 

“That was the bitterest moment of all: to find that this 
boy—whom I loved even then, aye, and do love yet, in spite of 
all his failings, whose brave father was so dear to me in the days 
of our youth—to find that he was no better than a craven at 
heart! Ah, how cruel a torture was that! Still, I was not 
considering my own feelings. The disgrace of the house and 
name must be avoided, and this at once; so, without one word 
more, I grasped the pistol and shot him. I shot him for his 
father’s sake ; that was surely what Alexis would have had me 
do to his son, surely what I would have had him do to mine. 
The poor boy was hurried out of the world without warning, 
perhaps not without time for repentance; but his account, as 
even then I recognised, would be settled elsewhere, before 
another tribunal and one more merciful than any here. Then 
I passed out by the pleasaunce door, as though going on my 
usual stroll—a hard task, even for me, yet one that must be 
completed ; forall that dreadful deed would have been done in 
vain unless it were clear that his was a voluntary sacrifice. 
That was a terrible condition of the secret, a secret I must 
carry to my grave. 

“‘ But ever since that day, a shadow of doubt has come over 
my mind ; and this it is which has been gradually killing me— 
a doubt whether, after all, the issue would have been so very 
terrible for Michael, if the girl survived; only that there seemed 
to be no faintest possibility of her recovery, for he had assured 
me that she was already dead. Had I not been over hasty 
and precipitate? And now I am going—to what future state I 
may not divine; yet, I feel most sure that my dear boy’s 
father—yea, my dear boy himself—will not misunderstand.” He 
paused a few moments, and then continued: ‘I have left that 
actress an annuity. Greatly as I loathe her, we owe her that 
much. All else I have bequeathed to the regiment. Colonel, 
was I wrong? What say you?” 

That bronzed veteran made no answer in words, but 
kneeling down he took the general’s right hand and reverently 
kissed it. 

That night, General Maximovitch died. His body was 
committed to the ground with all the glory and pomp of 
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gorgeous obsequies that a martial nation bestows on the most 
honoured of her sons. Thousands of officers throughout that 
vast empire envied the fame and the honour of that aged 
warrior; one only knew what an aching heart was laid to rest 
amid the thunder of salutes and the roll of countless drums. 


GEORGE PRESTON. 











Books of the Month. 


WuaT have we been reading during the last few weeks? To 
judge from the publishers’ announcements and output, we have 
been feasting our minds mainly upon biographies of the Queen, 
which have been issued in all sorts and sizes—though, 
however these may have been bought, I doubt if they have 
been largely read, save perhaps in the parlour and the 
kitchen. The biographical interest of the Jubilee was 
exhausted for educated readers in 1887; with the events of 
the intervening years we are all familiar. There has been, 
altogether, a good deal of “ Victorian” literature this summer, 
but only two volumes of this kind strike me as worthy of 
attention. One is Mr. Escott’s ‘‘ Social Transformations of 
the Reign,” and the other is the book on ‘‘ Women Novelists” 
of the era published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. Mr. 
Escott, who is a practised journalist, is always readable; 
there is nothing really fresh in his account of our ‘‘ Social 
Transformations,” but he writes pleasantly, and has the knack 
of recalling to “us what we know already. In ‘‘ Women 
Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign,” we find an excellent 
notion attractively carried out: leading feminine fictionists of 
to-day discourse of leading lady story-tellers of the past 
generation. The longest and ablest essays are those by Mrs. 
Oliphant on ‘‘The Brontés,” and Mrs. Lynn Linton on 
** George Eliot’; but I was glad to see Miss Adeline Sergeant 
unearthing Mrs. Crowe and Mrs. Archer Clive, and Miss Yonge 
doing the same service for the authoresses of ‘“ Ellen 
Middleton,” ‘‘The Valley of a Hundred Fires,” and “‘ Mary 
Powell.” Welcome, too, are the genial appreciations of Mrs. 
Craik and Mrs. Henry Wood, of Julia Kavanagh and Amelia 
Edwards, of Mrs. Norton, of “A.L.O.E.,” of Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing. How many of our young people, I wonder, have read 
Miss Kavanagh’s “‘ Nathalie” and Miss Edwards’s “* Barbara’s 
History”’? Stronger meat than this is called for nowadays. 
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June has produced no remarkable novel, but, as usual, there 
have been a number of clever ones. Let us take the veterans 
first. Dr. George MacDonald has given us “‘ Salted with Fire,” 
and a very characteristic tale it is—full of Scotch dialect and 
religion, well worn in subject, and not too stirring in 
treatment. From Mrs. Steel we have had ‘In the Tide- 
way,” whose commonplaceness of idea and method would 
seem to suggest that its writer is at her best only upon 
Indian soil. Mrs. Alexander has turned out a _ one- 
volume story, and so has Mr. Compton Reade (‘ Broken 
Threads’’); and so has Mr. Marion Crawford, whose 
“Rose of Yesterday” is singularly, not to say aggres- 
sively, ‘“‘modern” in its theme and tone; the suggestion of 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts” in it has, of course, struck everybody. Some 
of the more experienced hands have been presenting us with 
collections of short stories—Mr. Frank Stockton with “A Story- 
Teller’s Pack”; Mr. Louis Becke with ‘“ Pacific Tales”; Mr. J. 
K. Jerome with ‘‘ Studies in Lavender, Blue, and Grey”; George 
Egerton with ‘ Symphonies”; and George Fleming with 
** Little Stories about Women ’—all of them possessing 
meritorious features. All these writers have an individuality 
more or less agreeable. Miss Adeline Sergeant has produced 
“In Vallambrosa”—one of her slighter efforts; and Mr. 
Julian Sturgis has rather disappointed some of us in his 
narrative of “‘ The Folly of Pen Harrington.” Among the 
younger tale-tellers are Mr. Bram Stoker, with his weird and 
impressive ‘‘ Dracula,” which will not let one sleep o’ nights ; 
Mr. Harding Davis, with his “‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” a fresh and 
pleasant story; Mr. E. W. Hornning, with his “ My Lord 
Duke,” in which a venerable notion is somewhat brightly 
treated; and Mr. A. E. W. Mason, whose “ Philanderers ”’ is 
quite different in genre and style from his “Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” and not likely, I think, to be so popular. 

Heavy indeed have been most of the biographies of the 
month. Fancy being asked to peruse substantial “lives” of 
Robert the Wise, of Peter the Great, of Bishop Davenant, of 
Thomas Wakley (of Lancet fame), of Mrs. Hilton (worthy 
philanthropist), and so forth! One finds the memoir even of 
Gabrielle von Biilow too lengthy, and Mr. Traill’s book on Lord 
Cromer impresses one less as a biography than as a slice 
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out of contemporary history, repeating details already made 
tedious by the newspapers. Mr. Traill’s ‘“‘ Lord Cromer” 
is, indeed, a more than thrice-told tale. There is scarcely 
anything in it that is not jejune. I have found June’s 
autobiographies much more acceptable than its biographies. 
For example, we have had the “‘ Old Memories” of Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the “ Letters from the Baltic” of Admiral Sir 
L. Heath. The ‘‘ Memories” are of the Mutiny, and the 
‘Letters ” are all about the Crimea. They cover ground often 
covered before, but contrive at the same time to add to our 
store of information. More varied than either are the ‘‘ Old 
Soldier’s Memories” of Captain S. H. Jones-Parry. This is a 
veritable autobiography, beginning with the writer’s birth, and 
coming down to the present day. Captain Jones-Parry got 
his commission in ’49, and served in Burmah, in the Turkish 
contingent, and at the relief of Lucknow. He gives occasional 
glimpses of London in the early fifties, and writes throughout 
in a frank, straightforward fashion which will give pleasure 
to many. 

The books of travel have not been many or very notable. 
Three may be named—* A Ride Through Western Asia,” by 
Clive Bigham; ‘‘Siam: on the Meinam from the Gulf to 
Alynthia,” by Prof. Sommerville ; and ‘ Impressions of Turkey 
during Twelve Years’ Wanderings,” by Prof. Ramsay. The 
first two of these, freely and excellently illustrated, are instructive 
and acceptable ; but the most readable, most “topical,” and 
most valuable of all is the last-named, in which much useful 
light is shed upon Turkish and Armenian life and character. 

Now for the belles lettres of the month. In this department 
the biggest thing offered us has been the two-volume collection 
of “‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies ” made and edited by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill. This forms a fitting pendant to Dr. Hill’s admirable 
edition of Johnson’s “ Life” and Letters. Dr. Hill is an 
enthusiast and a schoiar, and his work, therefore, is done 
thoroughly and well. In the minds of all lovers and admirers 
of Johnson, Dr. Hill’s name will henceforth be inseparably 
associated with that of ‘“‘ The Great Lexicographer.” Dr. 
Mahaffy, also, is a scholar and an enthusiast, and his “ Survey 
of Greek Civilisation” is not unworthy of being placed by 
the side of Prof. Murray’s monograph on Greek literature— 
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the very best now before the public. Very comprehensive, 
again, is Prof. Edward Dowden’s review and estimate of 
the influence of the French Revolution upon English litera- 
ture—the treatment is sketchy, perhaps, but it is eminently 
suggestive. Mr. John Morley’s lecture on Machiavelli was 
obtainable in book form on the day after that on which it was 
delivered. It is in the author’s best manner—the outcome of 
a full and acute mind, and set forth in vigorous and pointed 
phraseology. 

Let the June poets have a paragraph to themselves. There 
are only two of them—Mr. Francis Thompson and Mr. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. Mr. Dunbar is an American negro, and 
the first of his race to produce dialect verse in illustration of 
negro thought and feeling. That is his main title to honour 
and remembrance. His pieces in literary English are very 
tolerable indeed, but not out of the common; it is on the 
dialect pieces that his claim to consideration must be based. 
His volume is called “Lyrics of Lowly Life,” and has a 
portrait of himself for its frontispiece. Mr. Thompson calls his 
book ‘‘New Poems” simply—a rather foolish title, for the 
‘‘ Poems” in question cannot long be “ new.” None of them 
equal the best that Mr. Thompson has already done, but they © 
show a wider view, a more varied sympathy, than were apparent 
in his preceding volumes. A few of the lyrics are quite 
charming. If Mr. Thompson would cease to be so affected 
in his diction, he might do great things. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS, 





The Stage. 


THE power of an orator is limited only by the sympathy of 
humanity, and as yet no one has been found who could find 
the bounds of one or the other. Next, perhaps, to the power 
of the voice is that of the pen, but the latter cannot elicit the 
quick response of the former. The words of Tennyson, as they 
fell from the mouth of Sir Henry Irving recently at Canterbury, 
moved the audience in a greater measure than a personal silent 
reading could do. And it is ever so, even with less stirring 
words than those of the late poet laureate. The present is a 
time of reminiscences, but I have no intention of entering into 
competition with the many writers who have undertaken to 
write the history of the progress of every phase of humanity 
during the past sixty years. Their history is the history of a 
comparatively happy period, but one is tempted to point a 
moral between the closing scenes of last century and those 
appealing so directly to all loyalists during the last decade of 
this century. There were great men and women in France 
before, during, and after the period of her humiliation ; but, as 
has been the case through all history, the work of those great 
minds had little immediate influence, though the effect of their 
teaching is not even now at anend. It may not be4generally 
known that Italian opera took root in London before Paris. 
A hundred years ago the favourite prima donna in London 
was Briggitti Banti. Imagine a boulevard audience eagerly 
listening to a young street musician, accompanying her songs 
upon an old guitar—‘‘a tall, dark, elegant girl,” of less 
than twenty years of age, holding entranced all listeners, 
among whom happened to be Monsieur Desvimes, some time 
manager of the French opera. The object of every manager 
is to find talent, and M. Desvimes, though retired, retained the 
desire to make new discoveries. He heard and realised the 
value of the voice, and desired the street singer to call on him. 
The connoisseurs, gathered at the house of M. Desvimes, agreed 
that the education of Briggitti should be provided for, and 
their opinions were more than realised by their protégé 
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becoming one of the finest singers in Europe. Just a 
hundred years ago Briggitti Banti was in the height of her 
popularity. There was another celebrated caztatrice, who 
lived during the latter part of last century upon our shores, 
and who met with her death at the hands of an assassin early 
in this century. Antoinette Cécile Clavel—better known as 
Madame St. Huberty, and better still by her nickname, 
Madame la Ressource—was a songstress who tasted to the full 
the difficulties that lead to success, as well as the delight of 
popularity. Upon her first appearance in Paris, she lived in 
a little garret in the Rue de Mail, the whole furniture of which 
was a bed and a trunk, ‘‘ which she used as a chair.” Engaged 
to fill a secondary réle, at a salary scarcely providing enough 
food to live upon, her punctuality at rehearsal and her 
voice attracted the attention of Gliick, who encouraged her, as 
Dr. Phipson tells us, ‘‘in her arduous endeavours to gain a 
livelihood.” The same author tells us that a great actress, 
probably Sophie Arnould, seeing Madame St. Huberty enter 
the theatre, said: ‘‘Oh, here comes Madame la Ressource.”’ 
Gliick heard the remark and ventured at once to prophecy 
that the day would come when the girl they were laughing at 
would be the sole resource of the Opera House. A true 
prophesy. Madame la Ressource tasted the sweets of 
success. At a visit to Marseilles during the height of her 
fame she was welcomed by artillery, escorted by ladies, and 
presented with a magnificent costume, and generally the town 
put on gala dress in her honour. In 1790 she married the Count 
d’Entraigues, who in the early part of the troublous times which 
followed emigrated. The Count, however, afterwards served 
his country at Madrid and St. Petersburg. On a journey to 
Vienna he was arrested, his papers seized, and he was thrown 
into prison, from which the Countess managed to assist him 
toescape. Coming to England and entering the pay of Russia, 
he attracted the attention of Fouché, who bribed his valet to 
purloin important despatches. The theft was discovered, and 
Lorenzo, thrown into a fit of insanity by despair and regret, 
stabbed both the Count and the Countess and afterwards 
himself, all three.dying. So ended the career of the once- 
famous Madame la Ressource. 


C. H. W. B. 





